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CANCO  TELLS  TOMORROW'S  BUYERS 
ABOUT  CANNEO  FOODS 


#  American  Can  Company  ads  reach 
more  than  450,000  instructors  and  home 
economists.  These  advertisements  con¬ 
tain  important  canned-food-facts,  and 
offer  interesting  educational  literature 
in  the  form  of  books,  leaflets,  and  can¬ 
ned  food  lesson  plans.  Through  the  in¬ 
structors,  and  the  students  themselves, 
Canco  educates  future  housewives  and 
home  economists  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  canned  foods  in  the  diet. 


SCHOOISOBM  ACTIVITIES  fflil  ElEMEKTAiir  TE 


Has  FINE  FOODS... 

^ANNED  FOODS  play  a  large  part  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  health  of  the  boys  in  the 
navy  .  .  .  providing  them  with  a  balanced  diet  at 
all  times.  Canners  who  do  business  with  Heekin, 
do  business  WITH  Heekin  .  .  .  we  know  them 


personally  and  they  know  us.  That  is  our  refer¬ 
ence  to  you.  Ask  the  man  who  insists  on  Heekin 

OanS.  Let  him  toll  you.  O/Hrlal  U.  S.  Navy  Pholot 


On  the  U.  S.  S.  Wyoniing  they  eat 
well  .  .  .  and  heartily.  Good  Food 
makes  a  Navy  of  healthy  men. 
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_£Over  torms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under 
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A  VACriJM  IS 
B^OTlllNG 


VACriJM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

SOME -THING! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  huilds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  hoth  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinching 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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y  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  destiny  of  the 
seedman,  farmer,  canner,  and  can  manufac¬ 
turer  rests  with  the  housewife  —  the  ultimate 
consumer.  It  is  she,  in  the  final  analysis,  who 
determines  whether  we  have  produced  well. 

For  years  Continental  has  been  conscious 
of  the  consumer  response  to  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  which  would  better  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  of  canned  foods.  And  by 
constant  scientific  exploration  of  these  factors. 
Continental  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 


ready  marketing  of  many  different  varieties  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit  juices.  Thus  new 
opportunities  for  profit  have  been  provided. 

Continental  will  continue  to  further  your 
interests  by  its  unceasing  market  and  labora¬ 
tory  research.  And  as  the  demand  for  new 
products  becomes  evident— as  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  canning  them  are  found  — 
Continental's  customers  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  our  discoveries.  You 
should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


^  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  j 
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T  'JIT  ^AKIKIIKI^  TDArMT  the  business  and  market  journal 

I  i  It  I  l\/\L/t  OF  THE  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

Put  ihed  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61,  NUMBER  8 


EDITORIALS 


R E-AWAKENING? — Some  of  those  things  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  canned  foods 
industry,  as  we  view  it,  and  which  were  long  on 
our  Watch  Out  list,  but  which  have  been  quiescent,  to 
say  the  least,  in  the  past  few  months,  are  coming  back 
to  life,  apparently.  And  we  take  this  from  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  measures,  as  representing  the  distributors, 
not  the  producing  canners.  “The  Food  Field  Reporter” 
in  its  issue  of  September  19th  said,  under  the  heading : 

“OFF  SIZE  CANS  MAY  BE  ILLEGAL  UNDER  FOOD  ACT” 
Washington,  D.  C. — The  new  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  may  be  invoked  later  on 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  an  effort 
to  stop  the  growing  practice  of  using  odd-sized 
containers  for  food  products,  it  was  indicated  at 
the  FDA. 

Inasmuch  as  provisions  of  the  new  law  under 
which  such  action  might  be  taken  do  not  become 
effective  until  June  25,  1939,  no  immediate  action 
is  in  prospect.  So  far,  the  probability  of  action  is 
still  ip  the  discussion  stage,  and  there  is  consider¬ 
able  doubt  on  the  part  of  key  officials  as  to  whether 
the  act  clothes  FDA  with  authority  to  declare  a 
food  product  misbranded  if  it  is  packed  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  nearly  as  large  as  a  standard  container,  if 
the  quantity  is  plainly  shown  on  the  label. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  and 
a  definite  dislike  for  the  odd-sized  container  prac¬ 
tice  exists  in  the  FDA.  It  is  felt  that  use  of  71/2- 
ounce  or  7-ounce  containers,  for  example,  instead 
of  8-ounce  containers  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
re  sonable  grounds  and  that  it  is  undertaken  with 
ir.  3nt  to  deceive  the  consumer. 

'he  subject  of  odd-sized  containers  received 
s(  le  attention  by  government  officials  here  earlier 
tv  '  year  when  Alexander  Pisciotta,  director  of 
tl  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  New 
Y  k  City  Department  of  Markets,  addressed  the 
ai  Lial  meeting  of  weights  and  measures  officials. 

^r.  Pisciotta  was  highly  critical  of  the  practice 
ai  told  of  an  ordinance  proposed  by  the  city  of 
N  York  to  eliminate  it  in  that  city.  He  cited 
a  imber  of  specific  examples  and  declared  food 
iufacturers  were  using  odd-sized  containers  in 
a  liberate  effort  to  cheat  housewives. 

AS  NO  AUTHORITY— The  FDA  has  no 
ai  lority  under  its  present  law  to  prohibit  the 
of  odd-sized  containers,  but  the  new  law  de- 
cl  es  a  food  product  to  be  misbranded,  among 
01  r  reasons,  “if  its  container  is  so  made,  formed. 


or  filled  as  to  be  misleading”.  Whether  this 
language  is  broad  enough  to  justify  a  charge  of 
misbranding  when  a  product  is  plainly  labeled 
with  its  actual  weight,  although  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  package  of  slightly  larger  size,  is  a 
question  which  is  very  much  unsettled  at  present. 

Some  FDA  people  believe  the  language  is  broad 
enough  at  least  to  bring  a  test  case,  particularly 
involving  a  product  which  for  years  has  been  cus¬ 
tomarily  sold  in  standard  sizes  such  as  8-ounce  or 
1-pound.  It  is  believed  a  case  might  be  made  out 
which  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts.” 

And  on  the  front  page  of  the  same  journal,  same 
date,  under  the  heading: 

“OLD  UNHAPPY  DAYS  ARE  HERE  AGAIN,  SSH !  SSH  ! 

it’s  grade  labeling,  men  !” 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Temorary  National 
Economic  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O’Mahoney  of  Wyoming,  has  before  it  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  contemplates  a  system  of  grade  label¬ 
ing  for  food  products,  according  to  reliable  reports 
here. 

The  plan  .is  said  to  have  come  from  Rep.  Hatton 
W.  Sumners,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  TNEC. 
Mr.  Sumners  declined  to  comment  on  the  reports, 
but  it  was  recalled  here  that  he  has  made  similar 
proposals  in  the  past  for  establishment  of  a 
government  grading  system. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  suggestion  of  this  sort  has 
been  made  to  the  committee  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  any  action  has  been  taken  on  it.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  no  action  of  any 
kind  has  been  taken,  except  that  it  probably  is 
receiving  consideration  along  with  other  sugges¬ 
tions.” 

To  all  of  which  we  merely  wish  to  add,  that  these 
basically  right  propositions  are  by  no  means  dead; 
basically  right  not  alone  as  due  the  consumer,  but  right 
so  far  as  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  industry  are 
concerned.  And  if  they  are  right  they  will  prevail.  It 
may  take  years  to  overcome  the  opposition,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  passage  of  the  first  and  original  Pure  Food 
Law,  and  which  met  even  more  fierce  attacks;  but  as 
with  that  law  when  these  are  adopted  you  will  like 
them. 

NEXT  WEEK — Last  week,  in  this  column,  we 
promised  you  that  “next  week”  we  would  give  you  the 
details  about  the  big  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive,  and  the  general  meeting  in  Chicago,  but  appar- 
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ently  we  were  indulging  some  hopeful  wishing.  They 
are  going  at  this  job  in  a  business-like  way,  as  you 
will  note  from  the  form  letter  issued  under  date  of 
September  21st,  given  below. 

This  ought  to  be  encouraging  to  every  pea  canner, 
and  induce  him  to  join  hands  in  this  movement  to  im¬ 
prove  the  market  condition  of  that  pack.  This  is  not 
a  time  to  hang  back  on  technicalities,  and  especially  on 
the  expense  of  the  movement.  It  is  going  to  take  ex¬ 
pert  handling  if  the  pea  pack,  and  carryover,  are  mar¬ 
keted  with  any  profit,  and  if  they  can  do  this  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  expense,  for  after  all,  the  expense  as  we 
have  heard  it  is  not  burdensome.  On  the  other  hand, 
figure  what  it  will  cost  you  to  let  this  big  pack  of 
excellent  quality  be  thrown  upon  the  market  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  no  salesmanship  and  no  concerted 
effort  to  move  the  cans  from  the  retailers’  shelves. 
Allow  the  rumor-mongers  to  run  loose  with  this,  and 
commission  hungry  brokers  to  quote  one  against  an¬ 
other,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  or  two  per  case, 
but  5c  to  20c  per  dozen.  And  you  must  know  this  if 
anyone  can  be  taught  by  experience. 

Even  if  you  have  sold  much  of  your  pack  this  does 
not  excuse  you  from  full  cooperation,  and  the  payment 
of  your  share.  You  are  a  part  of  the  pea  canning 
fraternity,  and  your  pack  helped  swell  the  total.  What 
benefits  one  pea  canner,  benefits  all  pea  canners,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  who  packed  them,  or  where,  the 
job  is  to  market  the  country’s  pea  pack,  and  as  good 
sports,  if  not  farsighted  business  men,  you  ought  to 
chip  in  and  help  the  cause.  The  men  or  section  which 
produced  the  heaviest  packs  will  be  taxed  the  heaviest 
naturally,  and  if  you  have  already  sold  your  pack 
largely  you  are  in  that  much  better  financial  position 
than  other  pea  canners.  Let’s  see  if  the  industry, 
under  expert  management,  cannot  forget  individual 
grudges,  and  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  canned  pea 
market.  Here  is  the  letter  of  the  President: 

CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 
Office  of  the  President  Gillett,  Wisconsin 

September  21,  1938. 

To  Members 

Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative : 

It  became  apparent  in  our  first  organization 
efforts  that  if  we  hoped  for  success  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  the  services  of  some  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  industrial  organization  work ;  so  it  is 
with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  announce 
that  your  directors  have  retained  the  firm  of 
Stevenson,  Jordan  and  Harrison  to  take  charge  of 
the  active  management  of  the  Canned  Pea  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative.  The  work  will  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  Byrne  Marcellus,  and 
under  the  direct  full  time  management  of  account 
executive  L.  S.  Beale. 

The  Chicago  offices  of  Stevenson,  Jordan  and 
Harrison  are  located  at  205  West  Wacker  Drive, 
and  within  those  offices  the  central  office  of  your 
Cooperative  has  been  set  up.  This  arrangement  is 
important,  for  it  saves  us  the  heavy  expense  of 
maintaining  separate  offices  and,  at  the  same  time. 


permits  the  filing  of  all  confidential  reports  with 
the  management  firm  so  that  no  information  re),  t- 
ing  to  any  individual  canner’s  business  will  )e 
available  to  any  member  or  even  to  any  officer  of 
the  Cooperative.  •  All  information  given  out  will 
be  in  consolidated  form. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hope  you  will  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  providing  freely  the  information 
which  may  be  called  for  by  the  management  firm 
in  carrying  out  the  program  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Our  organization  now  has  a  home,  and  from  now 
on  all  information  will  be  disseminated  from  that 
central  point.  Just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  a  full  report  will  be  sent  you  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  by  your  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
recent  Chicago  meeting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  0.  Sorensen,  President. 

• 

HERE’S  THE  HOW  AND  THE  WHEN 

CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 
Merchandising  Committee 
205  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

(Received  at  closing  hour — and  “high-balled”) 

Gentlemen  :  (to  all  Pea  Canncrs) 

This  letter  is  important  enough  that  it  should  go  to 
your  Board  of  Directors  as  soon  as  you  can  call  a 
meeting. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  at  the  Board  meeting  of  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative,  it  was  decided  that 
a  promotional  campaign  was  essential  to  break  the  log 
jam  that  is  now  holding  up  the  much  needed  movement 
of  canned  peas.  All  indications  and  expressions  we 
have  had  from  the  various  distributors  indicate  that 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  help  us  but  are  looking 
to  us  to  take  the  initiative  and  tell  them  what  to  do, 
and  when. 

Your  committee  isn’t  out  to  sell  you  a  single  idea. 
If  you  are  in  a  hole  and  want  to  help  dig  yourself  out, 
first  join  the  “Co-op”.  That  costs  you  $100.00  a  plant, 
if  you  pack  in  that  plant  50,000  cases  or  more.  If  less, 
$50.00.  No  bread  from  heaven  is  going  to  tome! 
You’ve  got  to  help — and  now — and  quick. 

How  many  cases  new  pack  and  carryover  di '  you 
have  on  hand  September  15?  Multiply  that  I  '  i/iC 
per  dozen.  That’s  what  your  share  amounts  to.  hat’s 
what  it  will  cost  you  to  sell  your  pack  and  car'  over 
for  a  lot  more  than  you’ll  get  if  you  and  ive  (“  a”  is 
all  the  rest  of  us)  don’t  do  something — and  now. 
You’ve  got  to  pay  your  way.  You  can’t  get  a  fre  ride. 

Now,  we  don’t  think  you  can  do  a  single  little  it  of 
good  with  Advertising  alone.  But  Merchandisin  plus 
advertising,  is  a  different  story. 

Experienced  and  professional  merchandising  c  rani* 
zations  say  that  with  $150,000  we  can  do  this  lER- 
CHANDISING  job.  We  want  you  to  put  a  ch  "k  in 
the  mail  today,  addressed  and  made  payable  to  S  iven- 
son,  Jordon  &  Harrison,  205  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Cl  ‘ago. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Plate  In  The  Canning  Industry 

hy  BRUCE  W.  GONSER 


Metallurgist,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Before  the  Western  Metal  Congress 


The  canning  industry  is  an  extremely  important 
consumer  of  tin  plate.  This  means  that  there  is 
a  surprisingly  close  connection  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  and  of  tin  and  steel.  It  may 
seem  strange  at  first  thought  to  realize  that  important 
tin  miners  in  distant  Malaya  and  producers  of  steel 
for  tin  mills  near  Pittsburgh  or  Chicago  are  honestly 
concerned  over  floods  in  California  or  a  drought  in 
the  Middle  West.  Aside  from  humanitarian  con¬ 
siderations,  they  know  that  any  weather  which  would 
seriously  curtail  canning  in  these  regions  is  going  to 
affect  the  sale  of  their  products. 

Importance  of  this  relationship  is  seen  from  the 
following : 

1.  Nearly  all  of  the  tin  plate  consumed  in  this 
country  is  used  in  making  tin  cans  and  for  closures 
for  glass  and  paper  containers.  In  recent  years  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  has  been  used  in  the 
marketing  of  foods  produced  by  the  canning  industry. 

2.  The  U.  S.  A.  normally  consumes  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  production  of  tin,  of  which  about  half 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  Exports 
account  for  part  of  this  but  an  average  of  close  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  production  is  consumed  here. 

3.  In  1937,  the  U.  S.  tin  plate  production  amounted 
to  nearly  2V1>  million  short  tons.  Since  tin  plate  is 
981  o  per  cent  steel,  this  is  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
steel  industry,  particularly  since  the  demand  for  tin 
plate  is  relatively  steady  (in  sharp  contrast  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  most  other  steel  products). 

Tin  plate  was  a  well  developed  commercial  product 
when  Nicholas  Appert  first  made  his  historic  experi- 
meir-:  in  preserving  foods  early  in  the  19th  century, 
the  '  teel  sheets  then  were  of  wrought  iron,  but  at  least 
they  did  not  have  to  be  pounded  out  by  hand  as  was 
the  ase  a  century  earlier.  The  rolled  sheets  were 
coat-  I  with  tin  by  hot  dipping  in  a  manner  similar 
to  tl  t  now  used  except  that  very  little  machinery  was 
invc  ed  and  the  tin  coating  was  much  thicker  than 
at  p  sent.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  tin  plate  was 
imn  liately  adopted  as  the  best  material  for  com- 
mei  illy  packing  foods  in  hermetically  sealed  contain¬ 
ers  ■  d  has  held  that  position  throughout  the  past  130 
yeai  . 

S  e  the  start  of  the  canning  industry,  many 
tech  cal  developments  have  occurred  to  produce  a 
bett  and  cheaper  tin  plate  container  for  packing 
foor  Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  changes 
has  ien  in  the  steel  industry  where  the  well  known 
adv;  cements  in  mechanization,  the  huge  volume  of 
pro(  ction,  and  metallurgical  developments  of  the  past 
ceni  y  have  made  possible  the  production  of  uniform, 
high  quality  steel  sheets  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 
Like  .  ise,  the  tinning  of  these  sheets  has  been  so 


mechanized  and  automatically  controlled  that  a  uni¬ 
form,  satisfactory  product  can  be  produced  now  with 
the  expenditure  of  very  little  direct  labor. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  from  tin  plate  that 
the  most  obvious  improvements  have  taken  place  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  canner.  The  laboriously  hand¬ 
made  cans  of  a  half  century  ago  with  all  seams  soldered 
and  a  filler  hole  in  the  top,  which  was  closed  by  a 
soldered  disc  after  packing,  seems  very  crude  indeed 
compared  to  the  present  automatic  production  of  300 
cans  per  minute.  This  was  a  gradual  evolution,  of 
course.  First  the  hand  methods  were  aided  by  better 
forming  and  soldering  tools,  then  ends  were  stamped 
from  tin  plate  by  machine  rather  than  being  cut 
manually.  Soldering  of  can  ends  by  rolling  the  in¬ 
clined  cans  over  a  solder  bath  was  evolved.  Finally, 
the  lock  seamer  and  means  for  automatic  soldering  over 
a  solder  roll  was  evolved  and  by  1885  an  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  can  making  line  was  in  operation  in  Baltimore. 
The  development  of  the  open  top  “sanitary”  cans  about 
40  years  ago,  whereby  the  entire  can  ends  were  seamed 
in  place  with  a  gas  tight  gasket  in  place  of  soldering, 
gave  the  modern  tin  can.  Use  of  various  enamel 
linings  broadened  the  field  of  application  of  the  cans. 
Improvements  to  increase  production  and  make  all 
operations  automatic  reduced  the  cost  per  unit.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  evolution  of  the  modern  tin 
can  has  been  a  typical  American  mass  production  de¬ 
velopment  and  that  at  present  fully  half  of  the  world’s 
canned  foods  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  canning  industry,  and  with  it  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tin  plate,  gradually  rose  to  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  19th  century  practically  no  tin  plate  was 
produced  in  this  country  until  1891.  Once  established, 
due  to  tariff  protection,  growth  of  the  U.  S.  tin  plate 
industry  was  rapid,  and  by  1911  imports  had  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  and  exports  became  important.  The 
trend  in  tin  plate  production  is  still  upward.  Exported 
tin  plate  is  a  factor  in  keeping  production  high  and 
indirectly  in  keeping  the  cost  of  tin  cans  low.  The 
value  of  exported  tin  plate  in  1937  amounted  to  about 
38  million  dollars  or  far  more  than  for  any  other  ex¬ 
ported  finished  iron  or  steel  product. 

STEEL  FOR  TIN  PLATE 

The  basic  material  for  making  containers  for  the 
canning  industry  is  low  carbon,  annealed  sheet  steel. 
This  is  rolled  as  thin  as  practical  to  give  requisite 
strength — normally  to  31  or  32  gauge  or  about  0.010 
inch  thickness.  Since  this  material  must  take  severe 
punishment  in  seaming  the  cans,  ductility  is  of  great 
importance.  Within  recent  years,  also,  there  has  been 
a  growing  realization  of  the  importance  of  steel  com¬ 
position  on  resistance  of  the  tin  plate  to  corrosion  in 
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various  food  materials.  More  care  is  needed  in  making 
steel  for  tin  plate  than  most  metallurgists  realize,  due 
to  the  drastic  bending  which  the  tin  plate  undergoes  in 
seaming  ends  and  forming  side  seams. 

The  manufacturer  of  tin  plate  has  profited  im¬ 
mensely  from  the  development  of  heavier  sheet  steel 
for  the  automotive  industry.  Through  most  of  the 
operations  the  same  procedure  is  involved.  This,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  various  changes  according  to  plant 
practice.  Steel  strip  may  be  annealed  in  coils  and  cut 
to  sheet  just  prior  to  pickling  and  tinning.  Among  the 
various  improvements  in  making  steel  for  tin  plate  in 
recent  years  that  of  continuous  cold  reduction  to  strip 
is  of  most  fundamental  importance  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  deserves  particular  attention. 

Until  the  last  10  or  12  years  steel  sheet  for  tin  plate 
was  rolled  hot  by  “pack  rolling”.  Sheet  bars  about 
8  in.  wide,  30  in.  long  and  0.5  in.  thick,  were  rolled 
hot  through  2-high  or  3-high  rolls  (both  crosswise  and 
lengthwise).  By  properly  matching  two  sheets, 
doubling  as  they  were  rolled  thinner,  and  eventually 
redoubling  into  a  pack  of  8  sheet  thickness,  with  neces¬ 
sary  reheating,  the  bars  were  reduced  to  tin  plate 
thickness.  This  involved  a  great  deal  of  arduous 
physical  labor.  Limitations  were  also  set  upon  the 
metal  composition  as  the  presence  of  some  metalloids, 
particularly  phosphorus,  was  desired  to  keep  the  sheets 
from  sticking. 

With  the  rapid  adoption  of  continuous  cold  rolling  of 
steel  into  strip  during  the  past  decade  more  and  more 
tin  plate  has  been  made  in  continuous  mills.  Many  of 
these  are  huge  5  stand  tandem  mills,  although  some 
single  stand  reversing  mills  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Installations  of  this  nature  are  expensive 
but  usually  justified  by  the  saving  in  labor  and  demand 
for  the  cold  rolled  product. 

There  is  still  some  controversy  over  the  relative 
merits  of  pack  rolled  and  cold  reduced  steel  for  tin 
plate.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  tin  plate  from  the 
cold  reduced  strip  was  much  more  ductile  than  the 
pack  rolled  product.  Manufacturers  of  screw  caps, 
closures  and  stamped  cans,  where  ductility  is  at  a 
premium,  greeted  the  new  material  as  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vancement  for  can  making  since  open  hearth  steel 
superseded  Bessemer  steel  for  this  purpose.  Tests  on 
corrosion  resistance  of  tin  plate  to  certain  food  prod¬ 
ucts  also  showed  marked  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
cold  reduced  material.  The  grain  size  of  the  cold  re¬ 
duced  tin  plate  was  in  general  more  uniform  and 
equiaxed.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  producing 
pack  rolled  tin  plate  under  stress  of  this  competition, 
however,  and  the  original  differences  are  probably  not 
as  marked  now. 

Most  of  the  tin  plate  produced  in  the  United  States 
still  comes  from  tin  mills  using  the  pack  rolling  method. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  these  in  operation  have  been 
modernized,  such  as  by  adding  automatic  conveyors, 
automatic  furnaces,  mechanical  feeders  and  catcher 
tables  and  installation  of  3-high  stands.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  efficient  for  handling  small  orders  because  of 
their  flexibility  of  operations.  The  tendency  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  cold  reduced  tin  plate,  however.  About  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  tin  plate  producing  capacity  is  now 
in  cold  rolling  mills  and  the  trend  will  probably  con¬ 


tinue.  Importance  of  this  to  the  can  maker,  ar  in- 
directly  to  the  canner,  is  not  only  that  a  more  desi  able 
raw  material  has  been  made  available  but  tha  tin 
plate  may  soon  be  used  in  the  form  of  strip  rather  ..ban 
as  individual  sheets  with  possibilities  of  thus  prod  .cing 
further  manufacturing  economies. 

The  composition  of  steel  used  for  tin  plate  varies 
somewhat  with  plant  conditions  and  specifications  for 
definite  uses.  As  a  general  indication  it  contains  from 
0.05  to  0.10%  C,  0.30  to  0.45%  Mn,  about  0.08%  P  for 
pack  rolling  or  less  than  0.015%  for  cold  rolling,  prac¬ 
tically  no  silicon  in  rimming  steel,  and  from  0.03  to 
0.05%  S.  Killed  or  semi-killed  steel  is  still  largely 
used  for  the  production  of  pack  rolled  sheet  but  the 
tendency  is  in  favor  of  rimming  steel  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  cleaner.  There  may  be  varying  amounts  of 
metal  impurities  present  from  scrap  used  in  the  open 
hearth.  Since  single  impurities  in  steel  may  have  a 
very  marked  effect  on  inhibiting  or  promoting  cor¬ 
rosion  in  containers  used  for  packing  food  materials, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  a  “tailor  made”  steel  to  suit 
the  use.  Thus  metalloids,  such  as  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  may  be  present  in  tin  plate  used  for  packing 
one  food  but  must  be  rigidly  excluded  from  containers 
for  another  product. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TIN  PLATE 

Sheet  steel  is  converted  into  tin  plate  by  the  time 
honored  method  of  immersion  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin 
under  carefully  regulated  conditions.  These  operations 
are  all  automatic  at  present  except  inspection  and  pack¬ 
ing.  However,  automatic  weighing  or  sorting  ma¬ 
chines  are  now  available  and  a  few  patents,  at  least, 
have  been  issued  on  automatic  inspection  devices. 

The  thickness  of  the  tin  coating  is  only  7  or  8  hun¬ 
dred  thousandths  of  an  inch  on  each  side  for  ordinary 
coke  plate.  The  weight  of  coatings  on  various  grades 
of  tin  plate  are  given  in  the  table  of  Figure  11. 

Figure  11 

THICKNESS  OF  TIN  COATING 

Lbs.  Tin  per  Base  Box 


Designation  average 

Standard  Coke  Plate .  1.35 

Best  Coke  Plate .  1.50 

Canner’s  Special  .  1.75 

Charcoal  lA  .  2.25-2.35 

Charcoal  2A  .  3.25-3.50 

Charcoal  3A  .  . 

Charcoal  4A  .  . 

Premier  5A .  7 


Over  99  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  made  is  coke  late, 
of  which  by  far  the  greatest  amount  is  standard,  har- 
coal  plate  is  used  to  some  extent  in  making  '  med 
equipment  for  the  canning  industry  but  nc  for 
containers. 

Tin  plate  is  tested  for  thickness  of  coating,  po  sity, 
and  physical  properties,  particularly  for  ductility  The 
tin  content  may  be  determined  by  complete  ch  lical 
analysis  or  by  known  quick  methods  whereby  th(  coat¬ 
ing  only  is  dissolved’  and  the  loss  in  weight  mea  ired. 

Rapid  Test  of  Thickness  of  Tin  Coating  on  Steel.  Tech.  Pub.  ol  •® 

Tin  Research  and  Development  Council,  Series  A,  No.  12, 
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Specially 

Canners’ 


Bred  to  Meet 
Requirements 


Through  years  of  intensive  plant  breeding,  Land- 
reths’  have  developed  specially  selected  strains  that 
canners  can  depend  upon  fully  for  vigorous,  high-yielding,  high- 
quality  crops.  Among  Landreths’  Proven  Seeds  are  included  not 
only  the  well  known  varities  of  garden  vegetables,  but  also  a  number 
of  exclusive  Landreth  strains  that  are  immensely  profitable  for  can¬ 
ning.  A  notable  characteristic  of  all  Landreths’  Seeds  is  trueness  to 
type,  providing  that  uniformity  so  essential  in  building  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  branded  goods  of  dependable  quality. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

DEPT.  15  BRISTOL,  PA. 


Plant  Breeders  and  Seedsmen  Since  1784 


TOMATOES 

Crown  Picked  Certified,  Certified 
and  Uncertified  Tomato  Seed  of 
all  varieties  used  by  canners. 


CORN 

Our  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  are, 
without  exception,  the  finest 
strains  of  these  varieties  obtain¬ 
able.  Unequalled  for  canning. 

• 

PEAS 

Noted  for  consistently  highqualitv, 
uniformity  and  high  yield,  ^^'e 
grow  all  of  the  canners’  varieties 
for  both  canning  and  freezing. 


BEETS 

Landreths  Best  Beet  is  unexcelled 
fur  canning.  It  is  similar  to  but 
superior  to  Detroit.  Flesh  is 
solid,  deep  dark  red,  but  few 
white  rings,  is  sugary  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

• 

300  OTHER 
V  ARIETIES 

including  beans,  cucumber,  pump¬ 
kin,  squash,  carrot,  cabbage, 
spinach  and  numerous  other  can¬ 
ning  specialties. 


t  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up- 
k  .p  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features. 


RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

%  M  itmit  act  in  ers  of  Vmers,  V'iner  heeders,  b^nsila^e  Diatrihutors  and  Cltain  Ad  f  asters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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or  by  a  magnetic  method*.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  re¬ 
move  only  the  pure  tin  coating  and  leave  the  inner  tin- 
iron  alloy  layer*.  Aside  from  the  usual  tensile,  super¬ 
ficial  hardness  and  Olsen  or  Erickson  cup  tests,  a  bend 
test*  has  been  developed  which  is  excellent  for  de¬ 
termining  behavior  in  can  making.  In  some  plants  the 
porosity  of  tin  plate  is  measured  by  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  evolved  when  a  sample  is  heated  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  for  two  hours  at  125°F. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  porosity, 
that  is,  the  pin-holes  always  present  to  some  extent  in 
normal  commercial  tin  plate.  None  have  been  success¬ 
ful  for  practical  application.  Even  though  no  pin-holes 
may  appear  on  the  flat  sheet,  the  base  metal  is  usually 
exposed  at  a  few  points  after  drastic  bending,  as  in 
seaming  cans.  This  applies  to  electro-deposited  as  well 
as  to  hot  dipped  tin  plate.  In  reality  the  need  for 
eliminating  all  pin  holes  is  not  as  great  as  commonly 
assumed.  Under  the  conditions  existing  in  nearly  all 
properly  processed  canned  foods  there  is  no  serious 
localized  corrosion  attack  at  these  points. 

The  tin  plate  industry  centers  around  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Chicago. 

As  to  the  source  of  tin  used  in  making  tin  plate,  all 
the  tin  is  imported.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Malaya  and 
is  known  as  Straits  tin,  one  of  the  best  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  tin  available.  The  world  resources  of  tin  are 
by  no  means  inexhaustible  but  there  need  be  no  im¬ 
mediate  fear  of  a  shortage  of  tin.  As  an  aid  to  users 
and  to  disseminate  information  pertaining  to  tin,  the 
tin  producing  countries  have  cooperated  to  establish 
the  International  Tin  Research  and  Development 
Council.  Their  many  technical  publications  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request  to  those  interested. 

Although  tin  is  a  relatively  expensive  metal,  averag¬ 
ing  about  50c  per  lb.  in  recent  years,  the  coating  on  tin 
plate  is  so  thin  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  assumption  that  the  cost  of  tin  plate,  and 
indirectly  of  tin  cans,  is  largely  governed  by  the  price 
of  tin,  the  actual  cost  of  the  tin  is  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  sales  price  of  the  tin  plate.  Since  the  U.  S. 
has  practically  no  resources  of  tin,  this  metal  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  to  be  imported  in  the  future. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TIN  CANS 

Cans  are  made  automatically  at  an  astounding  rate, 
yet  such  uniform  conditions  are  maintained  and  in¬ 
spection  is  so  rigid  that  several  companies  guarantee 
998  out  of  1000  cans  to  not  fail  in  use. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  cans  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  companies  although  their  plants  are  scattered 
widely.  The  Continental  Can  Company,  for  example, 
has  50  plants  scattered  through  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  and  Cuba,  11  of  these  having  been  obtained 
within  the  last  5  years.  American  Can  Company  is 
even  larger  in  number  of  plants  and  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Plenty  of  healthful  competition  is  presented 
by  other  growing  companies. 

^Measurement  of  the  Thickness  of  Tin  CoatinRs  on  Steel  by  a  MaRnetic  and 
Electro-MaRnetic  Method.  Tech.  Pub.  of  the  Int.  Tin  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  Series  A,  No.  66. 

“Methods  of  DetinninR  Tinplate  for  Examination  of  the  Thickness  and  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Alloy  Layer.  Tech.  Pub.  of  the  Int.  Tin  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  Series  A,  No.  37. 

*C.  C.  Willets.  A  Bend  Test  for  Tin  Plate.  Metal  ProRress,  Vol.  30,  Sept. 
1936,  pp.  .50-58. 


.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  canning  industry  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  there  are  a  few  large  can  man  ifac- 
turing  companies.  Not  only  does  the  economi  s  of 
mass  production  result  in  a  low  priced  contains  but 
such  companies  are  large  enough  to  be  able  to  Mford 
modern  active  research  departments  which  have  aided 
immeasureably  in  advancing  the  canning  industry  and 
in  furnishing  the  best  container  available  for  the  use 
desired.  By  actually  packing  a  given  product  in  con¬ 
tainers  made  from  tin  plate  of  various  base  composi¬ 
tions,  for  example,  and  observing  the  action  under 
accelerated  corrosion  conditions  (by  holding  at  an 
elevated  temperature  for  months),  some  of  the  can 
companies  are  able  to  closely  specify  the  type  of  tin 
plate  needed  for  packing  a  given  product.  These  re¬ 
search  departments  are  also  largely  responsible  for 
developing  new  types  of  containers  and  improvements 
in  making  them  stronger. 

Canning  seasons  are  frequently  short  in  any  one 
vicinity,  hence  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  seasonal 
demands  for  containers.  Fortunately,  the  variety  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  foods  that  are  packed  in 
cans  is  so  great  that  these  seasons  overlap  and  leave 
remarkably  few  idle  periods.  This  is  a  great  aid  in 
holding  the  production  of  cans  and  of  tin  plate  fairly 
steady  through  most  of  the  year,  since  cans  are  too 
bulky  to  store  in  great  quantities.  Plants  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  cans  for 
both  canners  and  general  non-food  containers  have  an 
advantage  in  maintaining  an  economical  balance  in 
operation. 

Although  there  have  been  few  changes  for  many 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  packers  cans,  other  than 
to  speed  production  and  perfect  the  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  used,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  use 
enamel  linings  in  cans  for  more  and  more  products  and 
to  lithograph  the  exterior  of  more  cans.  This  has 
meant  the  development  of  better  non-metallic  coatings 
that  will  not  only  withstand  any  action  of  the  contents 
of  the  cans  but  will  withstand  drastic  forming  opera¬ 
tions  without  chipping  or  cracking.  Fortunately,  clean 
dry  tin  plate  is  admirably  adapted  for  coating  b;  such 
enamels  or  lacquers. 

Growth  in  the  use  of  lithographing  is  illus  ated 
more  by  considering  the  1937  production  of  80i  000,- 
000  lithographed  beer  cans  than  by  referring  1  any 
one  group  of  packers’  cans.  There  are  possibili  es  in 
making  a  more  attractive  can  than  by  using  a  aper 
label  which  may  overcome  the  greater  economy  f  the 
latter.  All  lithographing  and  application  of  soli,  coat¬ 
ings  is  done  on  the  flat  sheet  before  sub-divisi*  and 
forming,  of  course. 

Cans  are  usually  lined  with  an  enamel  to  i  3vent 
fading  of  colored  fruits  and  vegetables  or  to  i  ^vent 
dark  iron  sulphide  stains,  where  sulphur  con*  ming 
foods  come  into  contact  with  exposed  iron  at  p.  holes 
in  the  tin  coating.  In  place  of  lining  cans  to  i  event 
acid  attack  on  the  tin  plate,  as  commonly  cone  lered 
necessary  for  these  products,  many  strongly  acid  ruits, 
such  as  grapefruit,  must  be  packed  in  unlined  ca  s.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  tin  coating,  which  protects  the  ider- 
lying  iron,  in  turn  need  be  protected  from  i  tack; 
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1^  YLER  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
,  ,  A  FEWEST  PARTS 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 


YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 


"It  ha*  everything  with  half  the  part*’’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturer* 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


OVER 


ll  U  YEARS  OF  PERFECT 
STEAM  DISTRIRUTIOM 


9  Some  of  our  Retorts  have  been 
operating  satisfactorily  for  over  25  years 
and  are  still  going.  Process  Retorts  are 
the  most  important  equipment  in  any 
plant,  so  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
install  the  ones  that  have  proved  records. 
Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHBPMAN 


ItlKl  DEWALCO 

AI>HESIVES‘“ 

THtYHZ  BUia^  „ 


FOR  CANHOtSli 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINfRY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  Al.iVlY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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rather  the  lining  is  usually  to  protect  the  color,  appear¬ 
ance  or  flavor  of  the  contents. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  TIN  PLATE  AND  CAN 
MANUFACTURE 

In  spite  of  constant  research  on  all  kinds  of  materials 
for  making  cans,  tin  plate  containers  are  still  regarded 
as  the  best  for  the  canning  industry.  Interesting 
tests  have  been  made  with  non-metallic  or  molded  con¬ 
tainers  and  with  stainless  steel  but  so  far  they  have 
been  unable  to  compete  with  a  No.  2  tin  can  costing  less 
than  2  cents.  Aluminum  coated  steel  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  commercial  product  and  has  been  tested 
by  some  can  manufacturers  without  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  may  eventually  be  used  to  some 
extent.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  tin  by  using  alumi¬ 
num,  a  cheaper  metal,  is  comparatively  small  and  is 
at  least  partly  counterbalanced  by  an  inherently  more  ‘ 
expensive  method  of  manufacture. 

Other  developments  in  can  making  which  are 
scarcely  in  the  commercial  stage  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  deep  drawn  or  seamless  can  bodies  having 
only  one  end  to  be  seamed  after  packing.  The  severe 
drawing  operation  destroys  much  of  the  value  of  the 
tin  coating,  when  using  tin  plate,  hence  an  effective 
lining  enamel  must  be  applied  after  forming  the  can 
body.  There  are  possibilities,  too,  in  depending  entirely 
on  an  organic  lining  material  and  using  an  untinned 
container,  lithographed  on  the  outside.  Welded  cans 
are  a  possible  future  development  of  importance. 

In  the  meantime  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  is  due 
for  some  improvements.  With  the  advent  of  cold  re¬ 
duced  steel  strip  in  lengths  of  5000  feet,  or  even  more, 
there  is  a  strong  urge  to  continuously  tin  this  material. 
Development  of  a  continuous  hot  dipping  process  for 
tinning  cold  rolled  steel  strip  and  its  use  by  the  can 
manufacturer  in  this  form  is  by  no  means  distant. 
Narrow  strip  8  to  12  inches  in  width  has  been  produced 
but  not  used  for  making  packers’  cans.  Difficulties 
from  dry  streaks  when  tinning  wider  strip  do  not 
appear  entirely  unsurmountable. 

At  present  continuous  electrotinning  of  steel  strip 
is  in  limited  commercial  production  and  may  soon  be 
utilized  for  containers  for  the  food  industry.  Cans  for 
certain  other  products,  as  motor  oil,  have  been  success¬ 
fully  made  from  such  material.  The  tin  coating  of 
electrotinned  plate  is  likely  to  be  between  a  half  and 
one  pound  per  base  box  for  use  by  canners.  Economies 
in  the  use  of  somewhat  less  tin  and  in  the  elimination 
of  dross  losses  (when  hot  tinning)  help  compensate 
for  some  of  the  higher  costs  of  the  electrotinning 
process. 

While  these  developments  are  moving  along,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods,  which  is  reflected  in  the  demand 
for  tin  plate,  continues  to  mount. 
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CITRUS  PRICES 


WE  quote  from  American  Grocer  (New  Yorl;  of 
September  14th,  page  9 — the  two  paragiViphs 
following  each  other  in  the  column  just  as  g.ven 

here: 


“The  Government  has  or  will  purchase  1,250,000 
cases  of  No.  2  tins  Natural  Grapefruit  Juice  from 
Texas  Canners.  They  will  pay  56V2C  per  dozen 
for  No.  2s  tins  Natural  unlabeled  Juice.  With 
brokerage,  cash  discount,  swell  allowance  and  label 
allowance  deducted  it  will  net  Canners  about  51c 
their  Cannery. 


No.  2s  tins  fancy  Natural  (Texas  pack)  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice  reported  as  offered  here  at  50c  per 
dozen,  delivered  New  York.” 

And  yet  these  citrus  canners  expect  a  trade  journal 
to  give  intelligent  market  quotations.  If  you  can 
design  a  means  by  which  anything  like  definite  market 
prices  can  be  arrived  at  for  quotation,  let  us  know,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  authoritive  market 
price  on  canned  foods.  We  have  canners’  quotations 
and  broker  questions — and  then  come  canner  offerings 
like  the  second  paragraph!  What  is  the  market  at 
the  cannery? 

Everyone  is  testy  under  present  market  conditions, 
but  the  blame  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs.  And 
this  is  not  confined  to  citrus  canners;  it  is  prevalent 
among  all  canners,  with  the  exception  of  the  well  adver¬ 
tised  brands  of  the  big  canners,  whose  goods  are  sold 
at  given  prices,  and  not  filled  on  orders  sent  in  at 
representatives’  prices. 

But  there  must  be  some  basis  as  a  guide,  and  that  is 
why  we  carry  the  market  price  pages.  Where  would 
the  market  go  were  there  not  such? 


CONVENTION  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  28,  1938— National  Pickle  Packers,  Fall 
Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OCTOBER  11,  1938 — Florida  Canners,  Annual  Fall 
Meeting,  Tampa,  Fla. 

OCTOBER  27-28,  1938— Glass  Container,  Fall  N  act¬ 
ing,  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
NOVEMBER  2-4,  1938 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Ai  mal 
Meeting,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Sept.  27 — Camden,  N.  J.  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

Sept.  27 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Int.  Stewards  and  Caterers  sn., 
9:00  P.  M. 

Sept.  29 — Salisbury,  Md.,  Women’s  Club,  at  2:45  P.  M 
Sept.  29 — Salisbury,  Md.,  Joint  Meeting  Service  Clul  and 
Grocer  Group,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

Oct.  3 — Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  6:30  P. 

Oct.  4 — Westfield,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  at  8:45  P.  M. 

Oct.  4 — Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

Oct.  5 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Gristede  Bros.,  at  8:30  P.  . 

Oct.  6 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  <  . 

8:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  7 — Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  oon. 
Oct.  7 — Center  Moriches,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  lub, 
at  6:15  P.  M. 
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the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  oF  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminatins  dossing  oF  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IV e  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


ORDER  CRCO 

REPAIR  PARTS 

NOW! 

•  PEA  VINERS 

•  BEAN  SNIPPERS 

•  BEAN  GRADERS 

•  PICKING  TABLES 

•  ALL  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Send  Jor  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 


Com^antf,  Incorfiorafed 
N!  ft  GURU  fRLLS.  N.¥. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Oeden,  Utah 


]  ^THtBFSTOf  ^ 

tverijihin^ 

for  the 

XANNER 


EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

INCORPORATED  , 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


b*)ford 


VIRGINIA 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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MORE  SALES  HELPS 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’"* 


Many  times  in  the  past  this  department  has 
urged  readers  anxious  to  develop  consumer  de¬ 
mand  to  start  offering  premiums.  Surely  if 
this  practice  is  to  be  recommended,  a  plan  for  extra 
rewards  to  willing  dealers  and  salesmen  has  everjrthing 
to  commend  it.  Don’t  take  my  say  so  for  it,  but  note 
carefully  what  a  well  known  canner  is  doing  this  Fall. 
The  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  edition  of  P.  D.  Q., 
the  house  organ  of  The  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Inc., 
in  headlines,  on  page  one,  offer  $1,000.00  in  prizes 
to  grocers.  The  whole  of  this  tabloid  page  is  taken 
up  with  the  offer  of  worthwhile  sales  aids  to  win¬ 
ning  grocers,  who  tell  in  the  most  acceptable  manner 
why  or  how  they  know  it  is  profitable  to  stock  and  push 
as  well  as  display  Phillips  Delicious  Canned  Foods. 

The  contest  element  is  not  unusual,  the  returns  to 
the  Phillips  Company  in  usable  sales  and  advertising 
ideas  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  the  amount  offered 
in  fifty-three  prizes.  The  monetary  consideration  in 
cash  is  missing,  the  returns  to  prize  winners  are  made 
in  display  tables  and  stands  together  with  Phillips 
Delicious  Canned  Foods.  The  awarding  of  handy  dis¬ 
play  tables  is  a  happy  thought,  Phillips  goods  have  a 
better  chance  than  most  of  being  well  displayed  in 
stores  receiving  these  prizes.  Winners  of  the  first 
prizes  are  no  doubt  made  acquainted  with  items  in  the 
line  which  are  new  to  them.  Sales  stimulation  is 
bound  to  result.  Especially  when  tables  and  stock 
arrive  together  and  the  newcomers  in  the  store  are  dis¬ 
played  with  those  better  known  to  shoppers. 

The  whole  program  will  be  concluded  by  October 
15th,  and  winners  announced  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  house  organ.  Suspense  is  not  drawn  out,  interest 
in  the  line  is  developed  while  cosumers  are  forming 
buying  habits  for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Displays  of 
canned  foods  are  encouraged,  fifty-three  more  friends 
for  Phillips  are  created  or  drawn  more  closely  than 
ever  to  this  progressive  firm.  Rather  cleverly  the 
artist  illustrating  the  article  has  shown  various  broken 
down  displays  of  Phillips  goods  as  they  will  appear  on 
the  display  tables  of  the  lucky  winners. 

None  of  us  like  to  be  copy  cats,  but  it  would  be  hard 
for  anyone  to  select  a  better  line  of  display  tables  than 
that  manufactured  by  the  firm  from  whom  Phillips 
secures  their  prizes.  Interested  inquirers  will  no 
doubt  be  suprised  to  learn  how  reasonably  this  material 
is  priced.  If  you  decide  to  engage  in  promoting  a  sales- 
building  plan  such  as  I  have  outlined,  get  the  best 
fixtures  you  can,  and  while  doing  so  look  for  those  with 
a  reputation  to  be  maintained.  If  you  pack  a  line  of 
goods,  or  even  only  an  item  or  two,  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  follow  their  plan  and  send  out  your  goods 
as  awards  to  winners  in  your  contest.  Of  course,  while 
there  will  be  no  serious  objection  to  your  following 
the  plan  mentioned  in  detail,  probably  most  will  see 


fit  to  change  it,  in  some  particular  or  another,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  their  own. 

Getting  away  for  a  moment  from  the  contest  aspect 
of  a  sales-building  campaign,  you  ought  to  see  the 
brilliantly  illustrated  premium  catalogue  issued  re¬ 
cently  by  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  Salesmen  would  have  to 
be  super  men  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  as  it’s  lived 
in  polite  circles  in  their  possession  to  withstand  the 
urge  to  sell  more  gum  and  earn  larger  and  better 
premiums.  Previous  articles  have  advocated  giving 
premiums  to  men  pushing  the  sale  of  your  goods  at 
wholesale,  but  we  have  not  dwelt  so  particularly  on 
rewarding  the  retail  clerk  who  piles  your  goods  on 
the  shelves,  or  drags  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
from  the  cellar  so  that  they  may  be  well  displayed  for 
the  week-end  selling.  Or  we  haven’t  said  too  much 
about  doing  something  for  the  harassed  fellow  who 
has  to  pay  the  jobber’s  bills  while  finding  the  going 
a  bit  tough  since  not  all  workmen  are  back  on  full 
time  and  full  wages  as  yet.  Let’s  consider  the  owner 
of  the  store  from  the  human  angle  and  remember 
for  the  moment  that  he,  too,  is  as  open  to  direct  sug¬ 
gestion  as  is  any  of  his  employees.  Maybe  only  a 
few  years  ago  he  too  was  a  clerk  and  that  he  still 
remembers  the  firms  who  used  to  put  case  coupons 
in  the  cases  so  that  he  might  be  more  quickly  supplied 
with  attractive  and  worthwhile  premiums. 

Right  now,  if  he  is  started  in  business  and  still  feel¬ 
ing  his  way,  he  may  not  have  a  store  equipped  as  he 
would  like  to  have  it.  Maybe  he  would  appreciate 
having  metal  price  card  molding  for  his  shelves ; 
maybe  he  would  like  to  have  a  set  of  celluloid  price 
cards  for  his  meat  case  or  his  fruit  and  vegetable 
rack.  These  don’t  cost  so  much  money  when  bought 
at  wholesale  from  the  makers.  Yet  to  the  retail  g-  )cer 
starting  in  business,  they  represent  just  another  em 
of  expense  he  wishes  to  avoid  if  possible. 

Get  together  with  some  manufacturer  of  ach 
celluloid  store  helps,  and  get  him  to  supply  you  ith 
illustrated  catalogues  of  what  he  has  in  stock  ith 
prices  blank.  Mimeograph  a  “price  list’’  cov'  ing 
the  merchandise,  but  show  purchases  of  three  ca?  .  of 
your  cherries,  two  cases  of  your  peaches  and  .  on 
for  each  large  fruit  and  vegetable  price  card.  ice 
all  commodities  in  the  price  list  in  terms  of  ses 
bought  from  you  over  a  period.  Be  as  liberal  a  /ou 
can,  be  terse  in  your  offer  but  explain  it  in  det.  to 
your  brokers  and  representatives.  Sell  them  o'  the 
plan,  and  above  all,  sell  them  on  the  benefit  ’  be 


EReaders  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  design.  etc.< 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism,  ^his 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communic  one 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRAD  iO 
S,  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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del  :ed  by  the  wholesale  distributor  whose  customers 
im  'ove  the  physical  appearance  of  their  stores.  Last 
of  .11,  when  preparing  your  price  list,  show  how  a 
gr(  er  over  a  comparatively  short  period  may  secure 
coi  plete  sets  of  the  price  markers  offered. 

1  ■  you  want  to  go  further  in  this  matter  of  helping 
a  r  Tail  dealer  sell  more  foods,  and  while  doing  this, 
ase  st  him  in  selling  more  of  your  goods,  get  details 
of  prices  on  the  price  card  molding  I  have  mentioned, 
toge  ther  with  price  tags  to  fit,  and  elaborate  on  how 
each  price  card  and  price  shown  cuts  down  selling 
time  required  for  the  filling  of  a  single  order.  Price 
cards  act  as  silent  salesmen  while  an  employee  is 
waiting  on  a  customer.  Help  your  retail  dealers  to 
become  more  efficient  merchants  and  they  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed.  Better  still,  they  will  think 
first  of  you  when  ordering  goods  you  pack. 

In  case  you  think  all  this  is  too  much  bother,  re¬ 
member  that  the  distribution  of  foods  is  undergoing 
some  rapid  changes.  You’d  better  change  with  them. 
Time  alone  will  tell,  of  course,  but  right  now  as  this 
is  being  written  many  are  of  the  opinion  one  of  the 
largest  retail  distributors  of  foods  in  the  United 
States  after  having  been  apparently  committed  to  an 
extensive  campaign  of  super  market  building  and 
opening  is  ready  to  again  cater  particularly  to  the 
smaller  store  type  of  operation.  In  other  words,  you 
may  have  been  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  world  cater¬ 
ing  to  super  markets  up  until  now  and  find  in  three 
months  or  less  that  their  peak  in  distribution,  estab¬ 
lishment,  numbers  and  success  in  a  financial  way  has 
been  passed.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  you 
would  have  to  change  your  allegiance  wouldn’t  you? 
I’ll  say  you  would! 

For  several  years  you  may  have  been  building 
business  steadily  on  a  fine  line  of  canned  foods  by 
means  of  exclusive  sales  contracts  with  a  few  large 
and  powerful  jobbers.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases 
you  have  been  able  to  get  to  the  buyer  first  when  im¬ 
portant  happenings  were  afoot.  You  were  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Today  you  find  the  interest  of  some  of  these  old 
friends  of  yours  has  shifted  to  the  support  of  some 
new  plan  of  distribution,  maybe  frozen  foods.  Your 
saltM  will  slip  as  you  lose  the  first  interest  of  your 
customer.  In  such  cases  you  will  be  well  fortified  if 
you  have  in  mind  some  plans  such  as  I  have  presented 
wit  which  you  may  still  attract  and  hold  the  interest 
of  :  >ur  retail  trade.  Times  are  changing  rapidly,  you 
mu  change  with  them. 

J  has  been  pointed  out  so  many  times  by  many 
wn  .rs,  you  do  not  entail  any  contingent  liability  be- 
yoi  a  single  season  of  operating  sales  stimulating 
pla  ,  as  long  as  you  confine  your  premium  operations 
to  1  3  giving  of  a  certain  premium  or  service  in  return 
for  number  of  cases  bought,  or  cans  sold  or  displayed, 
as  ig  as  you  set  a  time  limit  on  the  offer.  The  offer¬ 
ing  f  premiums  as  I  have  suggested  in  this  article  is 
a  c  in  way  of  building  more  business.  Give  the  plans 
sug  isted  or  adaptions  of  them  a  fair  trial  and  you’ll 
fine  /our  sales  and  profits  will  increase.  If  you  have 
sor  particular  problem  in  connection  with  premiums, 
in  .nd,  ask  us  to  go  over  it  with  you.  No  obligation, 
of  urse ! 


OUT  IN  FRONT 

Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 
line-up  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a 
complete  can¬ 
ning  plant. 


CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 

(Built  under  Urschel 
Patents) 

A  brand  new  machine 
that  peels  better  and 
faster  with  least  waste 
— feeds  continuously. 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ail  Food  Products 

mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

nFOOD"jKcH’NERY"cORPoTKT"oTT""‘^'^/“"^ 

(Spraeua-Scills  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

BFull  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 

Firm _ _ _ 


Address 

CityL 


.State. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  which  has  a  plant  at  Santa 
Ana,  California,  which  gives  its  attention  to  canning  machinery, 
spraying  and  citrus  fruit  packing  equipment,  plans  to  move 
this  to  Riverside,  California,  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

• 

GEORGE  SHAW,  formerly  business  manager  of  “The  Canner”, 
but  now  retired  and  residing  in  California,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  office  of  The  Canning  Trade  last  Tuesday,  September  20th. 
He  and  Mrs.  Shaw  are  visiting  their  son  in  Baltimore,  who  is 
associated  with  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shaw  are  enjoying  good  health  and  “living  the  life  of 
Reilly”. 

• 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PACIFIC  FISHERIES  will  hold  its  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Convention  on  November  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  at  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California.  The  first  two  days  of  the 
convention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Annual  Golf  Tournament. 
The  last  day  is  given  over  to  the  convention  sessions. 

• 

UNOFFICIAL  TRADE  estimates  place  the  1938  Cuban  pineapple 
pack  at  249,000  cases,  80  per  cent  of  which  went  into  crushed 
pineapples  in  No.  10  tins,  the  remainder  going  into  sliced  pine¬ 
apples  in  grocery  sizes,  the  American  Commercial  Attache  at 
Havana  reports.  The  1937  pack  totaled  167,418  cases. 

• 

THE  GEORGE  w.  GODDARD  COMPANY,  with  offices  and  warehouse 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  who  have  been  identified  with  the  canning 
industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  will  conclude  their  selling  arrangement  with  the  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation  on  October  1st,  1938,  and  will  continue  the 
sale  of  canning  equipment  and  supplies,  extending  their  sales 
territory  to  include  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  Among 
the  new  factory  lines  that  will  be  added  will  be  Sinclair-Scott 
and  the  Ayars  line  of  canning  equipment.  The  sales  and 
service  force  will  be  augmented  to  take  care  of  this  extended 
territory. 

CEDARBURG  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  are  said 
to  be  the  first  firm  in  Wisconsin  to  quick  freeze  peas  and  corn, 
which  they  undertook  this  year. 

• 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their  Fall  Meeting 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  17th  and  18th,  Claypool  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Assistant  Secretary  Robert  E.  Jackson  advises. 

• 

MERCER  CANNING  COMPANY,  New  Boston,  Illinois,  has  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

• 

A  PARTY  of  German  canners  recently  visited  the  United  States 
on  a  combination  pleasure  and  business  tour  of  the  American 
canning  industry,  under  the  personal  direction  of  August  G. 
Wimmer  of  the  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  with  headquai-ters  in  New  York.  Plants  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  and  canneries  in 
adjoining  states  were  included  in  the  tour. 

• 

THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GRADING  SERVICE  BUREAU  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  revised 
tentative  standards  for  grades  of  canned  sweet  cherries  and 
canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  to  embody  recent  changes  sug¬ 
gested,  and  to  include  the  change  in  minimum  drained  net 
weights  for  No.  2  and  No.  10  tins  as  13\^  ounces  and  74  ounces, 
respectively.  Copies  of  the  grades  may  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  at  Washington. 


CARL  L.  PFEIFER,  Treasurer  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  died  suddenly,  August  24th  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  had  left  Milwaukee  the  day  before  for  Philadelphia 
on  business  and  was  stricken  upon  his  arrival  there.  Iti  1916 
Mr.  Pfeifer  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Chain  Belt  Company, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons,  G.  Herbert  with  the  Chain  Belt 
Company,  and  C.  Lowell,  an  instructor  at  Marquette  University. 

• 

MISS  ELEANOR  T.  LiNDEHiER  is  the  first  woman  food  grader  to 
be  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  She  will  work 
in  the  Chicago  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Vegetable 
Grading  Service. 

• 

KROGER  GROCEHiY  AND  BAKING  COMPANY  opened  a  super  market 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  September  16th. 

• 

THE  OWENS-ILLINOIS  CAN  COMPANY  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  named 
George  E.  Kummerow  Chicago  branch  manager.  Mr.  Kum- 
merow’s  appointment  is  in  line  with  a  general  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  company’s  activities  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  steadily  increasing  sales  of  metal  packaging 
units  having  necessitated  several  additions  to  the  company’s 
sales  force  and  enlargement  of  the  plant  at  Clearing,  Illinois. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company,  Mr.  Kum¬ 
merow  was  associated  with  the  Continental  Can  Company  for 
19  years,  during  the  last  five  of  which  he  served  as  Chicago 
sales  manager  in  the  General  Line  can  field.  His  background 
includes  both  manufacturing  and  sales  experience  and  he  has 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  development  and  marketing  of  all  types 
of  metal  containers  in  which  an  increasing  variety  of  drug, 
paint,  food,  oil  and  general  household  products  are  now  being 
packed. 

• 

GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Fall  Meeting  at 
the  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  October  27th  and  28th. 

• 

G.  s.  LACKiE,  with  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  Turlock,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  has 
been  on  the  sick  list  of  late,  but  is  reported  to  be  improving. 

• 

C.  C.  RATHBUN,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Florida  Canners 
Association,  announces  that  the  Annual  Fall  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Tampa  on  Tuesday,  October  11th. 

• 

THOMAS  McLAY  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager  <>  the 
Horix  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  manufactur  “s  of 
automatic  filling  machinery. 

• 

PiGGLY-wiGGLY  STORES  have  opened  a  large  super  mai  t  in 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

• 

FRANK  D.  GORSLiNE,  Secretary  of  the  National  Pickle  I  kers 
Association,  announces  W’ednesday,  September  28th,  1  Imer 
House,  Chicago,  as  the  date  and  place  for  the  association  Fall 
Meeting. 

• 

MEMBERS  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Grocers  and  Meat  Dealers  i-sso- 
ciation,  and  their  families,  embarked  on  a  four-day  con\  ition 
cruise  September  11th  to  14th  through  the  Willand  Can  and 
the  Thousand  Islands,  with  convention  sessions  held  abo;  1. 


Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  c  tem- 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  persona  lotes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CAh  ING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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i  0  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT  AT  CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


‘ress  Release  From  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association 


TaiE  first  signs  of  Fall  have  also  brought  with  them 
1  lention  of  the  coming  National  Canners  Conven- 
hon.  The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso- 
ciatic  n  has  announced  that  after  a  poll  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  usual  display  of  heavy  machinery  will  be 
misMiig  from  its  1939  exhibit.  (The  Association  has 
had,  as  one  of  its  major  tenets,  a  ruling  that  exhibits 
by  its  members  could  only  be  made  at  the  National 
Canners  Convention,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  dup¬ 
licating  exhibits  at  the  various  canners’  meetings  held 
throughout  the  year  might  be  eliminated.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  saving  both  for  the  members  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  and  for  the 
canners,  since  naturally  this  expense  would,  in  the  end, 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  product. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  Directors  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  Association  felt  that  they  could  plan 
to  make  their  1939  exhibit  fully  as  interesting  to  the 
canning  fraternity  as  have  been  previous  exhibits,  even 
though  heavy  machinery  will  not  be  on  display. 

It  is  expected  that  practically  every  member  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  exhibit  in  previous  years  will 
be  represented  in  1939  and  that  some  new  names  will 
be  found  in  the  directory.  The  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  plan  to  have  models,  working  diagrams  and  com¬ 
plete  information  covering  their  lines,  and  feel  that 
they  should  be  able  to  give  to  their  canner  friends  as 
thorough  information  as  they  have  in  the  past,  even 
though  the  usual  production  machines  will  not  be 
shown. 

The  supplies  section  of  the  exhibit  will  be  almost  un¬ 
changed,  though  several  new  and  unusual  exhibits  are 
promised. 

We  predict  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  will  provide  an  exhibit  which  will  be 
the  equal  of  any  they  have  ever  held  in  giving  to  the 
canners  the  information  which  they  seek  in  their  yearly 
pilgrimages  to  the  exhibitions  of  this  Association. 
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WORLD  CATCH  OF  FOOD  FISH 

'CORDING  to  recent  information  compiled  by  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
the  annual  commercial  catch  of  fishery  commodi- 
1  the  world  amounts  to  34,000,000,000  pounds, 
I  at  $744,000,000. 

United  States  and  Alaska  whose  catch  amount 
10,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $92,800,000,  accord- 
the  most  recent  figures  available,  ranks  second 
’  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  quantity  of 
tch,  and  leads  in  the  value  of  the  products  taken. 
,  with  an  estimated  catch  of  6,600,000,000 
s,  valued  at  $87,000,000,  has  by  far  the  largest 
of  any  country,  and  the  value  of  her  catch  is 
r  than  that  of  any  country  except  the  United 
Other  countries  whose  annual  commercial 
es  catch  amounts  to  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
lly  were  Canada,  China,  England  including 

nd.  Northern  Ireland,  and  Wales,  Germany, 

ly,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics, 
ing  to  the  Bureau. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 


Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits 
Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
hns  made  kettles  for 
lucre  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


MODERN 

GANSE 
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Herman  uamse .  PresF. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


JOBBERS’  BRANDS  SLIPPING? 

APID  expansion  of  super  market  operation  has 
placed  nationally  advertised  brands  at  a  decided 
advantage  over  competing  private  label  merchan¬ 
dise,  said  William  H.  Albers,  president  of  the  Super 
Market  Institute,  in  addressing  the  second  annual 
Convention  of  the  Institute  in  Chicago  this  week. 

“Super  market  operators,  through  featuring  of  ad¬ 
vertised  brands,  have  increased  their  volume  sale  at 
better  average  markup  because  competitive  chains  and 
chain  supers  have  more  and  more  featured  and  adver¬ 
tised  private  and  unknown  brands  of  foods,”  he  said. 
“Newspaper  surveys  have  shown  increased  sales  ratios 
of  nationall  advertised  brands  to  total  sales,  by  super 
markets.” 

Citing  the  experiences  of  his  own  company,  Albers 
Super  Markets,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Albers  said:  “The 
average  unit  increase  for  the  first  eight  months  this 
year  in  our  markets  on  advertised  brands  is  10  per 
cent  on  a  per  store  basis,  with  the  total  being  50  per 
cent  greater,  ranging  from  15  to  112  per  celit  increase 
over  the  same  period  of  1937.  Coffee  is  up  94  per  cent.” 

Sales  increases  by  supers,  he  added,  have  justified 
better  cooperation  and  support  by  the  national  brands 
manufacturer,  because  definite  results  have  been  shown 
that  display  and  advertising  allowances,  carefully 
planned,  have  developed  a  tremendous  amount  of  team¬ 
work.  One  record  in  his  own  organization,  he  said, 
resulted  in  selling  87  carloads  of  a  product  (a  canned 
foods  line)  this  year,  as  against  48  carloads  the 
previous  year. 

The  Super  Market  Institute  leader  strongly  urged 
the  organization  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  any  nationally  advertised  food  products  in 
its  markets  at  prices  not  showing  the  operator  a  margin 
of  profit. 

BRAND  PROMOTION  CONTINUED — Cooperation  of  all 
grocery  distributing  groups  is  being  sought  by  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  for  the 
staging  of  the  second  annual  Nationally  Advertising 
Brands  Week  in  1939.  The  promotion  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  February  9-18. 

“It  seems  appropriate,”  says  Paul  S.  Willis,  AGMA 
president,  “that  a  special  time  be  set  aside  in  which  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fine  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  food  and  grocery 
products  in  this  country,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
splendid  contributions  continuously  made  in  raising 
standards  of  living,  while  at  the  same  time  lowering 
costs  to  the  consuming  public. 

Plans  for  extending  the  scope  of  next  year’s  promo¬ 
tion  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  AGMA  executives 
and  the  trade  press  at  a  luncheon  meeting  held  in  New 
York  during  the  past  week.  Grocery  manufacturers 


generally,  it  was  pointed  out,  will  actively  cooperate 
with  distributors  in  helping  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
1939  sales  drive  in  every  possible  way,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  consuming  public  toward  the  progress 
which  the  food  industry  has  made  in  better  serving  the 
consumer. 

The  super-market  industry,  which  originally  de¬ 
veloped  the  Nationally  Advertised  Brands  Week  idea, 
and  which  during  the  past  year  has  indicated  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  tie  in  closely  with  national  brands  in  its  mer¬ 
chandising  activities,  is  again  expected  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  staging  of  the  1939  resumption  of  the 
campaign. 

RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK 

RGANIZATION  work  has  been  completed  for 
the  staging  of  National  Retail  Grocers’  Week, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  during  the  period  October  10-15, 
inclusive. 

The  purpose  of  the  event,  according  to  N ARGUS, 
will  be  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  individual 
grocers  of  the  nation,  so  that  consumers  will  acquire 
a  better  appreciation  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  many  services  rendered  by  these  grocers. 

The  national  association  has  completed  an  elaborate 
program  for  the  celebration  of  the  event,  which  will 
include  retail  store  advertisement,  decoration  and 
arrangement,  newspaper,  radio  and  truck  placard  and 
streamer  publicity,  prizes  for  the  best  examples  of  store 
advertising  and  tie-up  with  the  event,  prizes  for  girls 
for  the  best  selection  of  stock  for  an  ideal  pantry,  prizes 
for  boys  for  the  best  essay  on  America’s  most  fa  mous 
grocery  clerks,  banquets,  association  rallies,  and 
parades. 

Under  the  program  outlined  by  the  national  at  ocia- 
tion,  all  factors  in  the  trade  concerned  with  distri'  ation 
through  individual  grocers  will  take  part  in  the  vent. 
Voluntary  and  retailer-owned  groups,  manufac’  rers, 
packers,  wholesale  grocers,  and  other  distribute  will 
undertake  additional  activity  which  will  supplem(  t  the 
main  program  of  N ARGUS  and  its  five  hi  dred 
affiliated  state  and  local  associations. 

A  wide  assortment  of  unusual  display  mater,  1  has 
been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  NA  GUS 
headquarters,  and  this  material  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  retail  grocers,  wholesalers,  manufac  rers, 
distributors,  and  others  wishing  to  participate  i  the 
event. 

The  national  association  expects  that  this  ears 
drive  will  not  only  tend  to  materially  strengthe  con¬ 
sumer  good-will  for  the  independent  retail  groc>  but 
will  also  result  in  definitely  increased  sales  fc  par¬ 
ticipating  retailers  during  the  period  of  the  cam  aip- 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  ia  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  Y ou  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  —  MACHINERY  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  equipped  for 
No.  214  and  3  cans,  $200.00.  No.  2  change  parts,  $45.00.  1  old 
A.  K.  Robins  Tomato  Washer,  $75.00.  2  dozen  A.  K.  Robins 

Blanching  Baskets,  $2.00  a  piece.  All  F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis  subject 
to  prior  sale.  Midwest  Federated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

Florida  opportunities  seldom  offered.  Large  active  or  inactive 
interest  in  new  sanitary  canning  plant.  Operating  capital 
$25,000  needed  for  new  canning  plant.  Fine  30  acre  orange 
grove  and  estate  on  shores  of  beautiful  lake.  Write:  H.  E. 
Wheeler,  Apopka,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent,  with  practical  experience 
on  vc  etables  and  dry  items,  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  '  xperience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2325 
c/o  T  e  Canning  Trade. 

Foi  NEXT  SEASON  a  Langsenkamp 
Ho  -Break  System 

*  A  I  nssenkamp  Hot-Break  System  would  have 
yielde  you  a  profitable  return  this  season.  Pre¬ 
pare  t  install  one  before  another  opens.  This 
system  dll  give  you  better  juice,  it  will  give  you 
SKste'  olume,  it  will  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duclio-  The  Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break  System  has 
Psovec  s  many  advantages. 

E  ary  Canning  Plant  Need 

jhe  3senkamp  Hot-Break  System  is  described 
)clly  i  the  new  Lanssenkamp  Catalos  -  No.  38. 

Rwd  e  out  it  in  your  copy.  Also  note  that  Lanssen- 
ca  upply  almost  every  cannins  plant  need. 

F.  f  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘  Affie  ley  in  thm  Canning  Plant”  Indianapolis  Ind. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Storni  On  Atlantic  Coast  Ends  Canning  Crops  and  Increases 
Neeos  in  Stricken  Sections — Market  Unsettled  and  Rumor 
Mongers  Busy — Better  Qualities  Will  Move  the  Packs. 

WEATHER — Always  a  hackneyed  question,  and 
in  late  years  seemingly  discounted  by  most  can- 
ners  as  of  but  little  importance,  and  by  all 
buyers  under  the  plea  that  the  country  is  so  large  that 
there  will  always  be  recovery  aplenty  in  some  places  for 
the  losses  in  others,  has  been  a  very  live  topic  for  us 
on  this  Atlantic  Coast  border,  all  during  the  week. 
The  marvellous  service  and  scientifically  accurate  work 
of  our  Weather  Bureau  acquainted  all  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  severe  storm  from  the  south  and  east  in 
time  to  prepare,  and  from  Florida  to  the  Capes  all  did 
so  prepare.  Four  days  of  incessant  rains,  and  heavy 
winds  heralded  its  approach.  The  last  remaining 
canning  crops,  tomatoes  especially,  went  down  and  out 
under  the  winds  and  the  deluges,  and  so  our  canning 
harvest  may  be  reckoned  finished.  But  the  storm 
veered  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  save  us  as  we 
thought,  but  turned  inward  again  to  devastate  the 
shore  countries  north  of  us,  clear  up  into  Maine.  You 
have  all  read  with  horror  of  the  loss  of  life,  the  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  destruction  caused  by  the  80-mile 
winds  and  the  floods,  from  New  Jersey  on  up  into  New 
England.  A  daily  paper  said  of  it: 

“The  storm  first  appeared  in  the  Carribean  last 
week-end.  It  threatened  Florida,  veered  off  to 
sea,  moved  inland  but  missed  the  Virginia  capes, 
flicked  with  its  tail  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  rushed  northward.  It  turned  inland  again, 
striking  Atlantic  City — where  600  families  were 
iso  ated  at  adjacent  Brigantine  when  a  bridge 
we  t  out — moved  up  the  Jersey  shore  and  struck 
wi'  1  fullest  fury  in  Connecticut. 

<  oast  Guardsmen,  Massachusetts  fishermen  and 
otl  r  students  of  the  sea  and  storms,  were  unani- 
m(  s  in  calling  it  one  of  the  worst  blows  ever  to 
sti  :e  the  Eastern  seaboard.” 

Cr  )wise,  while  now  clear  it  has  turned  much  cooler, 
with  touch  as  of  genuine  Fall.  Except  for  Fall  fruits 
and  igetables  canning  on  this  Coast  is  done.  And 
marl,  twise,  remember  that  again  stores  of  groceries, 
inclu  ng  canned  foods,  have  been  ruined  by  floods  in 
one  (  the  heaviest  consuming  districts  of  our  country 
—Nt  England.  Wars,  rumors  of  wars,  floods,  fires 
and  t  ’nadoes,  it  remains  only  that  the  Old  Inhabitant’s 
predi  .ion  of  a  long,  hard  winter,  with  plentiful  and 
deep  nows  come  true  to  raise  the  question:  have  we 
enou;  1  canned  foods,  etc.,  to  feed  the  needy  and  the 
natio  ? 


THE  MARKET — The  timid  are  carefully  keeping 
away  from  mentioning  prices  on  canned  foods,  so  un¬ 
settled  and  flighty  are  present  conditions,  in  the  selling 
of  canned  foods.  With  no  futures  on  their  books,  and 
apparently  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take 
in  even  a  small  portion  of  the  amounts  they  would  have 
taken  in  at  this  time  had  they  bought  futures,  and 
with  canners  pressed  for  money,  all  kinds  of  prices  are 
heard.  The  supposed  heavy  over-supply  of  canned 
foods  is  being  played  to  a  fair-you-well  by  the  buyers 
and  their  agents.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
canned  peas,  in  total  disregard  of  the  general  high 
quality  of  this  year’s  pack,  and  the  very  probable 
heavier  than  usual  consumption  on  that  account  and, 
too,  because  of  the  very  low  prices  being  named.  If 
we  might  hint  to  the  Pea  Cooperative,  we  would  urge 
them  to  get  into  print  with  a  definite  story  to  stop  the 
rumor  mongers,  whose  job  in  life  is  always  to  go-one- 
better  on  any  story  no  matter  how  unreasonable  or 
untrue.  They  are  picturing  the  supply  of  canned  peas 
as  sufficient  for  two  years  without  the  addition  of 
another  can — believe  it  or  not,  as  ridiculous  as  such  a 
statement  is.  And  they  are  tearing  prices  to  pieces 
and  the  canners  are  helping  them,  sad  to  relate.  Not 
all  canners,  of  course  not;  but  the  market  needs  only 
some  weakling  to  sell  under  the  stress  of  this  mental 
panic,  and  it  will  make  it  appear  that  they  are  all  doing 
it.  Better  cannfers  have  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
in  all  items  they  are  letting  such  canners  sell  out,  or 
be  sold  out.  And  they  are  wise,  and  if  their  creditors 
do  not  lend  a  full  hand  in  helping  them,  they  are 
criminally  foolish. 

We  have  not  closed  up  our  Market  Price  Pages:  we 
have  checked  them  as  carefully  as  care  can  make  pos¬ 
sible,  against  canners’  prices,  the  prices  of  regular 
brokers,  and  of  bargain-hunting  brokers,  and  what  we 
give  you  in  the  lows  and  the  highs  is  as  near  actual  as 
can  be  arrived  at,  without  including  distress  selling  or 
offers.  Canners  must  remember  that  with  the  buyers 
taking  only  the  smallest  amounts  needed,  brokers  who 
depend  upon  their  commissions  for  a  living  are  des¬ 
perate  ;  they  get  commissions  only  on  sales,  and  better 
sales  at  ridiculous  prices — heavy  losses  to  the  canners — 
than  no  sales  and  no  commissions.  It  is  harder  to  sell 
100  cases  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  than  it  is  to  sell  200  cases 
at  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  commission  is  the  same. 
That  is  the  penalty  of  the  existing  method  of  canned 
foods  distribution  by  the  canners,  and  a  heavy  penalty 
against  representative  brokers. 

Canners  who  circularize  their  brokers  and  their 
trade  regularly  are  not  naming  the  low  prices;  but  it 
can  be  said  that  all  canners  seem  to  sense  the  need 
to  hold  prices  down  to  a  slim  profit  so  as  to  insure  the 
distribution  of  the  packs.  Maine  standard  corn  at 
75  cents  seemed  to  shock  many,  but  these  canners 
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know  that  this  will  move  their  packs,  and  bring  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  higher  grades.  That  seems  to  be  the  selling 
ideas  of  the  better  canners  on  all  products,  and  under 
the  circumstances  looks  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom. 

But  we  can  see  no  reason  for  any  canners  feeling 
that  the  situation  is  desperate  or  dangerous.  On  the 
general  high  quality  of  this  year’s  packs  the  market 
will  be  cleaned  out  well,  if  not  entirely. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Picking  Up  But  Shy  of  Commitments — Prices  Holding — 
Tomatoes  Moving — Hand  to  Mouth  Buying  in  Corn — Some 
Buying  of  Peas — Some  Forcing  of  Beans — Touching  Fruits 
Lightly — Interest  in  Northwest  Peaches — Routine 
Market  on  Fish. 

New  York,  September  22,  1938. 

ICKING  UP — The  tempo  of  spot  trading  has  picked 
up  a  little  during  the  week  under  review,  but  it  is 
significant  that  distributors  are  still  not  interested 
in  forward  commitments  to  any  great  extent.  Price- 
wise,  the  market  has  been  fairly  stable  during  the 
period,  with  the  tomato  market  still  showing  signs  of 
further  stiffening.  Other  major  vegetables,  however, 
are  unchanged,  and  somewhat  susceptible  to  shading, 
and  fruits  have  not  yet  developed  any  degree  of 
strength. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  near-term  outlook  continues 
mixed,  with  distributors,  as  well  as  the  canners,  per¬ 
turbed  over  current  conditions.  Normally,  buyers 
would  be  drawing  stocks  against  futures  contracts  at 
this  time,  and  would  be  pretty  well  covered  for  the 
new  selling  season.  The  almost  total  absence  of  futures 
trading  this  season,  however,  has  thrown  the  burden 
of  carrying  packs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  canners. 
Packers,  from  time  to  time,  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  turning  part  of  their  pack  into  cash  to  take 
care  of  immediate  obligations.  The  result,  as  has  been 
witnessed  so  frequently  this  season,  is  a  price  conces¬ 
sion.  While  this  state  of  affairs  prevails,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  real  forward  buying  movement 
developing. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packs  are  moving  in  better 
volume,  and  the  market  is  improving  in  tone.  Canners’ 
posted  prices  prevail  in  most  transactions,  and  large- 
scale  distributors,  notably  the  corporate  chains,  have 
been  moving  standard  2s  in  heavy  volume  into  con¬ 
suming  channels.  The  West  Coast  tomato  situation  is 
unchanged.  Reports  from  the  Mid- West  indicate  a 
rather  spotty  pack  for  the  current  season,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  apparently  working  into  better  shape,  pricewise, 
in  that  area. 

CORN — Hand-to-mouth  buying  continues  the  order 
of  the  day  on  corn,  with  posted  prices  for  both  standard 
and  fancy  grades  holding  at  former  levels.  Buyers  are 
looking  over  the  situation  on  fancy  corn,  with  indica¬ 
tions  that  some  negotiating  will  have  to  be  done  before 
the  market  reaches  a  trading  basis,  although  packers 
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have  booked  a  little  business  on  the  basis  of  last  '  iar’s 
opening  prices. 

PEAS — Standards  continue  available  at  67^2  -ents 
and  upwards  at  the  canneries,  with  a  moderate  ar.iount 
of  buying  interest  oh  prompt  shipment  stocks  in  evi¬ 
dence  this  week.  On  fancy  siftings,  “deals”  are  still 
very  much  in  the  limelight.  On  fancy  sweets,  prices 
appear  to  range  from  90  to  95  cents,  on  5s,  upwards  on 
the  fancier  sieves. 

BEANS — The  market  for  string  beans  has  shown 
some  activity  on  standards  during  the  week,  with 
Eastern  canners  quoting  2s  at  52 cents  and  up,  with 
10s  at  $2.50  and  upwards  at  the  canneries.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  this  item,  a  market  commentator  this  week  said : 
“String  beans,  both  green  and  wax,  occupied  a  pretty 
strong  position  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  with 
the  result  that  a  great  many  more  beans  were  planted 
than  normal,  and  Nature  took  a  hand  in  this  deal  and 
every  seed  that  was  planted  apparently  grew  up  into 
a  vine  with  a  lot  of  beans  on  it,  because  beans  of  every 
sort  and  description  are  pressing  for  sale  now  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  and  in  large  quantities.” 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Jobbers  are  still  operating 
on  canned  fruits  in  limited  volume  only,  picking  up 
small  lots  for  immediate  requirements  in  most  cases. 
The  chains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  “go  to  town”  on  fruits,  pricing  such  items  low 
at  retail,  in  line  with  replacement  costs,  and  moving 
out  stocks  in  large  volume.  No  important  price  changes 
are  reported,  although  instances  of  shading  are  still 
heard  of. 

NORTHWEST  PEACHES — Northwestern  canners 
are  doing  a  good  business  on  new  pack  freestone 
peaches,  10s,  around  $6.25  basis,  cannery,  with  asking 
prices  all  the  way  up  to  $7.00.  On  fancy  21/2®*  canners 
are  quoting  $2.00,  but  this  quotation  is  being  freely 
shaded,  it  is  reported,  on  prompt  shipment  business. 

SALMON — Demand  for  pinks  and  reds  has  re¬ 
mained  of  routine  character  throughout  the  week,  with 
the  Coast  basis  unchanged  at  $1.00  and  $1.85,  respec¬ 
tively.  A  definite  shortage  of  fancy  Columbia  River 
salmon  is  indicated  for  the  current  season,  and  the 
market  is  strong  at  $3.60  to  $3.90  for  fancy  flat  Is  and 
$2.15  to  $2.30  for  fancy  flat  halves.  While  some  buyers 
are  inclined  to  discount  the  shortage  reports,  and  are 
waiting  out  the  market,  other  distributors  have  b  jught 
in  fair  volume  to  cover  their  private  label  require  ^lents 
for  the  new  marketing  season. 

SARDINES — It  is  still  a  story  of  scarcity  w  h  re¬ 
gard  to  Maine  sardines.  Offerings  of  canne  for 
prompt  shipment  are  almost  nil,  with  packers  ge  rally 
quoting  only  subject  to  pack.  A  total  clean  p  of 
packers’  stocks  is  indicated,  with  a  probabilit  that 
tentative  purchase  orders  by  Federal  relief  ag  icies 
will  remain  unfilled. 

TUNA — The  sharp  gain  in  West  Coast  tuna  1  Auc¬ 
tion,  incidental  to  the  heavy  run  in  northern  ^  ters, 
has  brought  the  domestic  product  more  sharps  into 
competition  with  the  Japanese.  West  Coast  c  tiers 
are  booking  yellowfin  halves  at  $5.25,  with  a  gc  d  de¬ 
mand  reported.  Whitemeat  is  offered  out  at  rices 
giving  the  domestic  product  a  slight  advantag  over 
the  imported. 
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E  IRIMP — Demand  for  new  pack  shrimp  has  held  up 
fail  v'  well  throughout  the  week,  with  jobbers  picking 
up  I’ompt  shipment  stocks  in  moderate  volume.  Dis- 
tril  tors  stocks  of  this  fish  had  generally  been  alleged 
to  1  n  down  to  unusually  low  levels,  and  the  attractive 
pri(  s  at  which  the  fall  pack  is  being  offered  out  makes 
repi  icement  buying  at  this  time  “a  natural”. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cancied  Foods  Market  Improving — Tomato  Canning  Ending — 
Pea  Market  Depending  On  “Co-Op.” — Corn  Prices  Softer; 

Market  Stationary — Beans  Firm — Spinach  Dull — Peaches 

Selling — Shrimp,  Salmon  and  Tuna  In  Good  Demand. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  23,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  better  feeling  prevails. 
There  seems  to  be  more  spirit  in  trading. 
Orders  are  small  but  frequent. 

Is  this  the  forerunner  of  better  times  in  canned  food 
circles  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  so.  Some  barometers  are : 

First:  Steel  production  has  advanced  in  the  past 
two  or  three  months,  about  40  per  cent. 

Second:  Freight  loadings  have  increased  to  a  new 
high  for  the  present  year. 

Third:  The  textile  industry  has  stepped  up  produc¬ 
tion  materially. 

Fourth :  Building  gains  are  showing  a  steady  record. 

Fifth:  Automobile  manufacturers  are  assured  of  a 
busy  Fall  and  early  Winter  season. 

TOMATOES — The  season  is  just  about  winding  up 
in  Indiana.  A  killing  frost  has  not  yet  struck  the  fields, 
but  many  of  the  growers  have  turned  in  their  baskets 
or  hampers. 

A  few  canners,  anxious  for  quick  sales,  have  weak¬ 
ened  on  otherwise  strong  market.  62  V2  cents  for  No.  2 
tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  has  been  named  along 
with  21/2  standards  at  82V2  cents.  The  general  asking 
prices,  however,  and  the  basis  at  which  the  large  ma- 
jorh  y  of  canners  are  holding,  is : 

Standard  Ex.  Stand. 

N  ).  2  tin  Indiana....  $  .65-.70  $  .75-  .85 

No.  2y->  tin  Indiana  .85-.90  1.00-1.05 

N 10  tin  Indiana..  3.00  3.25 


TOMATO  PUREE — Market  continues  firm  with  a 
price  range  from  $2.50  factory  to  $3.25.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  puree  in  Indiana  this  season  was  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  1937. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Juice  is  quiet  but  the  trade 
at  large  are  in  store  for  an  awakening  one  of  these 
days.  The  pack  has  been  quite  limited.  Catsup  is 
showing  more  life  than  juice  and  sales  are  being  made. 
One  transaction  at  85  cents,  delivered,  for  14-oz.  extra 
standard  catsup  was  noted. 

PEAS — Said  a  pea  canner  who  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  new  cooperative  organization  last  Friday  in 
Chicago:  “We  really  are  getting  someplace  now.”  The 
trade  are  fearful  that  any  movement  or  publicity  will 
get  off  to  rather  a  late  start  and  that  some  very 
valuable  selling  months  such  as  July,  August  and 
September,  have  already — “gone  by  the  boards”. 

Trading  is  in  narrow  lines,  but  prices  seem  to  have 
reached  bottom  with  60  cents  for  mediocre  No.  2 
standard  Junes  as  low  as  anyone  hears.  Some  business 
on  No.  2  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  85  cents  is 
passing. 

No.  1  tins  and  No.  10  tins  have  been  without  interest. 

CORN — The  total  pack  will  be  close  to  20  million 
cases,  so  authorities  say.  This  plus  the  carryover  will 
make  for  at  least  a  stationary  market.  A  softer  tone 
crept  into  the  corn  situation  during  the  past  week.  The 
lowest  price  on  No.  2  crushed  white  is  60  cents,  factory, 
with  most  canners  holding  at  2I/2  to  5  cents  higher. 

Whole  kernel  and  fancy  crushed  have  been  routine 
in  demand. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Chicago  jobbers  who 
have  featured  the  better  qualities  have  really  done  a 
good  job  as  repeat  business  has  been  coming  through 


lately.  Some  prices  will  be  noted  in : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  1  Whole  Green .  $1.50 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Whole  Green .  1.35 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Whole  Green .  1.15 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Small  Cuts .  1.00 


f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  factory  points.  Wax 
Beans  are  becoming  scarce  and  difficult  to  find. 

LIMA  BEANS — Extremely  heavy  rains  the  past  two 
weeks  have  hurt  production  and  interferred  materially 
with  canning  operations.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Lima  bean  packing  in  these 
two  States  is  progressing  slowly.  The  market  is  firm 
and  Eastern  lima  bean  canners  need  not  expect  the 
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Gunned  G'oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 
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Middlewest  to  cause  much  if  any  disturbance  in  the 
market. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Prospects  favorable  for  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop.  Canners  will  begin  cutting  within  a  short 
time.  The  market  is  quoted  on  No.  2i/o  fancy  sauer 
kraut  from  65  cents  to  75  cents,  factory  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

SPINACH — The  market  is  drifting.  There  is  no 
pressure  on  the  part  of  sellers  and  little  interest  by 
buyers.  Values  remain  stationary  with  the  Ozarks  still 
quoting  No.  2V2  good  spinach  at  82V^  to  87V^  cents, 
factory. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— Canners  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  say  that  their  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  at  least  40  per  cent  less  than  last.  Some 
spot  trading  is  going  on  and  No.  2  fancy  applesauce, 
last  year’s  packing,  has  been  sold  as  low  as  621/2  cents, 
factory. 

Oregon  and  Washington  seem  to  have  the  apple  crop 
this  year.  No.  10  solid  pack  are  quoted  on  the  Coast  at 
$3.00  to  $3.25. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  What’s  happening  to 
peaches  The  answer  is:  they  are  selling.  The  lead¬ 
ing  chains  as  well  as  jobbers  have  simply  gotten  be¬ 
hind  peaches  and  pushed  them.  The  result  is:  sales 
during  the  past  four  or  five  weeks  in  California  have 
amounted  to  several  million  cases.  The  market  has  a 
stronger  tone  to  it  than  for  the  past  eight  months. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  buy  No.  21,4  standard  clings  at 
$1.05  and  choice  at  $1.15. 

PEARS — A  firmer  market  rules  here  and  some  of 
the  price  cutters  have  apparently  been  driven  to  cover 
as  withdrawals  of  quotations  seem  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

THE  FISH  LINE — A  big  business  is  being  booked 
on  salmon  by  our  distributors.  Shrimp  is  meeting  with 
ready  reception  and  even  tuna  is  coming  in  for  a  goodly 
demand. 

JOE  WEIGAND — For  nearly  forty-five  years,  Joe, 
as  everyone  in  the  trade  call  him,  was  connected  with 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  in  their  canned  food 
department.  Prior  to  the  demise  of  Charlie  Wilcox, 
just  three  or  four  years  ago,  Joe  sat  across  the  desk 
from  Charlie  and  thus  became  known  to  canners  from 
Coast  to  Coast. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month,  Mr.  Weigand  severed  his 
relationship  with  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company.  Just 
what  he  is  going  to  do  now,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but 
everyone  wishes  him  well  and  without  doubt,  Joe  will 
be  able  to  find  a  good  berth  in  the  near  future,  after  he 
has  had  a  restful  vacation. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— The  action  of 
A.  &  P.  in  carrying  to  the  public  the  issues  involved  in 
this  tax  bill,  has  been  the  talk  of  the  market.  Our 
local  newspapers  gave  great  publicity  to  this  move  by 
A.  &  P.  One  even  featured  it  on  the  front  page. 

A  prominent  Chicago  food  man  said:  “That’s  what 
you  get  for  being  a  big  advertiser,  the  newspapers  will 
feature  and  publicize  your  cause  even  if  you  are 
wrong.”  And  then  another  one  said:  “Yes,  money 
talks.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Orders  Again  Crowing  Smaller — Distress  Lots  Upset  Mai  Let- 
Strong  Canners  Have  Restricted  Their  Outputs — Some  items 
Not  Packed — Peach  Canning  Over — Pears  Move  Well  3oth 
For  Domestic  and  Export  Business — Lack  of  Consumer  Buying 
Power  Affects  Asparagus — Paste  Industry  Takes 
Action — Strikes. 

San  Francisco,  September  22,  1938. 

Let  up — The  canned  foods  trade  is  quite  general  in 
reporting  a  decided  slackening  off  in  business 
_  from  the  volume  of  but  a  short  time  ago.  Orders 
are  as  numerous  as  ever,  but  they  are  getting  back  to 
small  quantities.  Apparently,  buyers  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  prices  have  reached  a  bottom,  even  where 
sales  are  being  made  at  a  definite  loss,  and  are  not 
anticipating  requirements  far  in  advance.  In  almost 
every  line  too  much  has  been  packed,  either  last  year 
or  this  year,  or  in  both.  Not  too  much  if  everyone 
were  properly  fed,  but  too  much  for  the  purchasing 
power  available.  During  the  last  few  days  distress  lots 
in  fruits,  vegetables  and  even  in  fish  have  been  thrown 
on  the  market  and  sales  have  been  made  at  prices  which 
make  published  lists  look  foolish.  They  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough,  or  large  enough  to  set  new  market  quota¬ 
tions,  but  do  have  an  effect  on  buying.  Small  canners 
are  finding  themselves  in  need  of  ready  money  and 
it  is  the  old  story :  sell  a  quantity  regardless  of  packing 
costs  and  hope  for  the  best  later  on.  With  the  packing 
season  rapidly  coming  to  an  end  on  most  products,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  more  conservative 
interests  have  exercised  restraint,  and  that  some  have 
not  packed  certain  items  at  all,  preferring  to  sell  out 
the  carryover. 

PEACHES — The  pack  of  cling  peaches  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  completed  and  this  week  should  see  the 
windup.  The  output  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
most  estimates  are  somewhere  between  eight  million 
and  nine  million  cases.  The  co-operative  grower  group 
will  probably  have  a  pack  of  about  two  million  Cfses. 
It  seems  to  be  holding  its  prices  firm  at  $1.10  for  Mo. 
21/2  standards,  and  $1.20  for  choice.  Federal  and  S’ ate 
experts  estimate  the  cling  peach  crop  at  319,000  t-^ns, 
but  do  not  estimate  the  quantity  permitted  to  go  in- 
harvested.  The  freestone  peach  crop  is  now  estim  ed 
at  181,000  tons,  with  a  larger  proportion  shippt  to 
fresh  markets  or  dried  than  a  year  ago.  The  ca’  ed 
pack  has  quite  definitely  been  held  down,  it  is  repo  id. 

PEARS — Canned  pears  enjoyed  quite  a  little  s  irt 
in  sales  recently,  with  considerable  export  busi  -ss 
booked.  During  a  single  week  one  canning  firm,  v  ch 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  the  largest,  booked  01  rs 
for  40,000  cases,  which  is  good  business  these  c  s. 
Additional  business  was  offered,  provided  its  pric  of 
$1.45  for  No.  21/2  choice  were  cut  to  $1.35,  a  price  id 
to  have  been  quoted  by  some  other  Coast  opera  ’S. 
The  Government  is  still  buying  pears  for  relief  tr- 
poses  and  as  high  as  $20  a  ton  is  being  paid,  or  1  re 
than  canners  have  paid  for  their  supplies.  Thi  is 
assisting  in  holding  down  the  canned  pack,  but  the  it- 
put  will  be  by  no  means  a  small  one. 
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..  3PARAGUS — Shading  of  prices  on  asparagus  is 
rei  ’ted  here  and  there  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
sai  are  being  made  below  published  lists.  Retail 
gr-  ^rs  are  relaying  the  news  to  canners  that  former 
CO!  imers  of  asparagus  are  now  buying  hominy  and 
be.  3.  There’s  no  lack  of  interest  in  this  vegetable, 
but  ather  a  lack  of  buying  power. 

j  \STE — Packers  of  tomato  paste  held  a  meeting 
at  le  Palace  Hotel,  September  15th,  to  discuss  a  more 
ore  rly  marketing  of  their  product  than  has  been  had 
of  ite.  For  a  period  of  several  months  the  market 
wa  fairly  steady  at  $3.85  with  only  scattering  lots 
sell.tig  as  low  as  $3.50.  Now  the  accepted  price  is 
$3.L5,  with  discounts  which  brings  it  down  to  about 
$3.00  for  the  canner.  The  success  of  the  conference 
will  be  judged  by  the  future  stability  of  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  action  of  the  California  Packing  Corp.  and 
have  cancelled  the  tentative  opening  price  list  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes  brought  out  the  first  of  the  month.  Its 
j  new  list,  however,  is  still  of  the  tentative  variety,  but 
is  guaranteed  against  1938  formal  opening  prices  when 
named.  Prices  on  solid  pack  are:  No.  Is,  80  cents; 
No.  2  tails,  921/2  cents;  No.  2V2S,  $1.25,  and  No.  10s, 
$3.90.  Standards:  Picnics,  50  cents;  No.  Is,  621/2 
cents;  No.  2  tails,  65  cents;  No.  21/2S,  821/2  cents,  and 
No.  10s,  $2.75. 

And,  on  the  subject  of  tomatoes,  there  are  several 
firms  not  packing  at  all  this  season.  Included  among 
these  is  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.  The  manage- 

Iment  of  this  firm  feels  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  make 
a  complete  cleanup  of  the  carryover  than  to  add  to 
the  burden. 

PRUNES — The  packing  of  prunes  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  about  at  an  end  and  a  short  and  busy 
season  it  is,  even  when  the  output  is  not  large.  At 
times,  plants  work  on  a  24-hour  day  basis  to  handle 
the  delicate  fruit.  Some  of  the  larger  operators  limited 
their  packs  this  season  to  orders  booked  to  date  and 
to  cover  business  that  could  fairly  definitely  be  counted 
on.  These  interests  are  declining  business  on  No.  21/2S 
fancy  for  less  than  $1.00,  but  fruit  is  available  at 
90  cents. 

APPLES — Quite  a  few  firms  in  the  Pacific  North- 
wes'  will  not  pack  apples  this  season,  it  is  understood, 
but  will  confine  their  attention  to  moving  stocks  held 
ovei  from  last  year.  Prices  have  drifted  down  to 
$2.7 )  and  $3.00  for  No.  10s  fancy. 

S’  ’RIKES — The  month-old  strike  of  warehousemen 
in  t  le  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  dragging  on  with 
thir  y-three  wholesale  grocery  firms  directly  affected. 
Ret;  ilers  and  the  general  public  have  suffered  little 
ince  ivenience,  except  where  a  few  specialty  brands 
hav.  been  unobtainable  at  times.  Stocks  are  now  being 
ship  )ed  direct  from  manufacturing  and  packing  plants 
to  1  itail  stores.  Distributors  are  absorbing  the  in- 
cref  ed  cost  of  handling  these  commodities  direct  from 
mai  ifacturers,  holding  that  they  have  lost  money  too 
lonp  to  be  concerned  about  additional  losses  at  this 
time  The  Distributors  Association,  operating  one 
hun  red  and  twenty-one  warehouses  in  the  area,  de- 
mar  Is  a  single  contract  with  the  union  involved,  in- 
stea  '  of  a  contract  with  each  individual  member. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Running  Light  On  Shrimp — Federal  Inspected  Shrimp 
The  Cleanest  of  Foods — Better  Oyster  Weather  and  Some 
Activity — Raw  Oystermen  Want  Commission  to  Open 
Reefs  October  1st. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  September  22,  1938. 


SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  moving 
along  in  low  gear,  as  only  a  few  canneries  are 
operating  and  the  others  are  shut  down. 


There  was  a  big  carryover  of  large  canned  shrimp 
from  last  year,  which  was  not  disposed  of  up  to  the 
time  the  Fall  canning  season  started,  and  still  remains 
on  hand  to  a  considerable  extent.  Therefore,  there  is 
not  much  probability  of  excessive  shrimp  canning 
taking  place. 

Shrimp  canning  this  season  will  no  doubt  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  of  the  small  factories  who  have  disposed 
of  all  the  shrimp  they  packed  last  year,  and  even  they 
will  operate  in  a  limited  way,  due  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  market. 

The  new  requirement  of  Federal  certified  shrimp  is 
that  the  meat  not  be  handled  by  human  hands  after  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  shell  or  hull.  Hence  instead  of  the 
shrimp  pickers  getting  paid  for  the  weight  of  the 
shrimp  meat  after  it  is  shelled  like  heretofore,  the 
pickers  are  now  paid  for  the  weight  of  the  shells  or 
hulls  left  over  after  the  meat  of  the  shrimp  is  removed. 
This  change  caused  some  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  pickers  at  first,  but  it  has  been  adjusted  and 
no  labor  trouble  is  expected. 

With  these  strict  rules  of  Government  inspection,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  article  of  food  could  be  produced 
more  healthfully  and  sanitary  than  the  Federal  certi¬ 
fied  canned  shrimp. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  confined  mostly 
to  small  and  medium  sizes  and  the  price  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  medium,  and  $1.20 
for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — The  thermometer  took  a  dip  to  57  de¬ 
grees  this  week,  which  made  shirt  sleeves  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  boosted  the  demand  for  oysters  one  hundred 
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per  cent.  Therefore,  the  raw  oyster  producers  had  to 
put  on  extra  tongers  and  shuckers  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  business. 

However,  many  folks  had  to  go  oyster  hungry,  be¬ 
cause,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  producers  have  been 
holding  down  production  all  they  could,  due  to  the  hot 
weather.  When  the  spurt  took  place,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  take  care  of  the  sudden  increased  business. 
Oysters  are  very  poor,  due  to  the  hot  weather  that  has 
prevailed,  but  if  the  weather  continues  cold,  it  will  help 
to  fatten  them. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Alabama  Oyster 
Commission  regarding  the  opening  of  the  State  reefs 
to  dredging  on  October  1.  The  tongers  and  dealers 
marketing  raw  oysters  have  petitioned  the  Alabama 
Oyster  Commission  to  open  the  reefs  to  dredging  on 
October  1,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners  are  opposed  to  it,  because  oysters  are 
too  poor  yet.  The  raw  market  requires  larger  oysters 
than  the  canneries.  Many  of  the  small  oysters  would 
be  destroyed,  but  if  left  undisturbed  on  the  reefs,  until 
the  canning  season  starts  in  December,  they  would  be 
used  by  the  canneries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tongers  and  dealers  for  the 
raw  market  contend  that  they  do  not  get  any  benefits 
from  dredging,  because  the  raw  oyster  business  is  prac¬ 
tically  over  with  on  December  25,  and  they  feel  that 
they  are  being  discriminated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  confronting  the  com¬ 
missioners  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  The  commission 
is  expected  to  decide  the  dredging  question  next  week. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

This  check  should  be  for  i/oc  per  dozen  on  your  total 
stock  of  peas  as  of  September  15. 

This  money  will  only  be  spent  if  and  when  a  total  of 
$150,000  is  in  the  hands  of  Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Har¬ 
rison,  management  engineers  retained  by  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Cooperative.  The  money  is  to  go  to 
Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Harrison  so  that  your  contribution 
will  be  handled  confidentially  and  no  one  will  know 
what  your  pack  amounts  to.  Any  figure  submitted  to 
them  will  be  confidential. 

$150,000  spent  in  smart  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  can  stimulate  IV2  million  dollars  worth  of  help 
from  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  will  move  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  peas. 

Mail  your  check  today  and  let’s  start  selling  peas. 

If  you  have  100,000  cases  of  peas — 200,000  dozen — 
this  campaign  would  cost  you  $1,000.00. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  here  is  a  plan  to  support 
non-advertised  brands  of  peas.  Can  you  single  handed 
hire  experienced  advertising  and  merchandising  talent 
to  move  your  pack  for  that  price? 

NO! 

All  right,  then,  let’s  “kick  in”. 

This  job  takes  three  things — Cash,  Enthusiasm  and 
Hard  Work.  You’ve  got  to  supply  all  three  of  them. 

Your  merchandising  committee  is  sitting  up  nights 
with  this  problem  and  putting  a  lot  into  it  besides  our 


cash.  So  please  contribute  your  part  at  once  j  we 
can  get  under  way — there  isn’t  a  day  to  lose. 

If  the  emergency  isn’t  met,  there  just  isn’t  oing 
to  be  any  bottom  to  this  pea  market. 

If  your  own  banker  appreciates  this  problem,  here 
isn’t  any  doubt  about  his  seeing  the  wisdom  of  this 
action. 

Mail  your  check,  and  get  in  and  pitch.  This  money 
must  be  in  the  bank  not  later  than  October  15th,  or  the 
program  will  be  abandoned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dan  Gerber  Hiram  Woodward 

W.  H.  Patton  Ray  N.  Peterson 

Charles  F.  Engle  John  P.  Kraemer 

Merchandising  Committee 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 
P.  S.  Your  check  should  be  made  payable  to 
Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Harrison  for  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 

Mail  it  to  them  at — 205  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
*  *  * 

THE  OHIO  EXPERIMENT— Word  from  Ohio  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  test  selling  program  by  some  food 
manufacturers  under  resale  price  protection  contracts 
in  that  State  is  being  further  extended.  The  latest 
company  to  file  a  minimum  resale  price  in  Ohio  is 
Standard  Brands,  which  has  established  a  retail  mini¬ 
mum  of  22  cents  per  pound  on  “Chase  and  Sanborn” 
coffee. 

The  action  of  this  company  brings  to  24  the  number 
of  food  products  manufacturers  who  have  “gone  fair 
trade”  in  Ohio.  In  all,  close  to  100  branded  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  now  under  resale  price  protection  contracts  in 
that  State.  The  results  of  the  experimental  selling 
campaign,  therefore,  should  tend  to  afford  the  industry 
a  graphic  and  conclusive  picture  of  the  inherent  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  resale  price  protection  contracting  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  means  toward  combatting  below-cost  selling 
and  other  destructive  merchandising  practices. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  well-known  branded 
products  who  are  participating  in  the  Ohio  experiment, 
aside  from  Standard  Brands,  are  General  Foods  Sales 
Co.,  Canada  Dry,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Lever  Bros.,  Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Procter 
&  Gamble  Distributing  Co.,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 
B.  T.  Babbit,  Inc.,  Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Cor]  ,  and 
Rittenhouse  Candy  Co. 

For  the  grocery  trade,  the  fair  trade  campa  gn  in 
Ohio  is  being  directed  by  S.  L.  Trumbull,  secret  ry  of 
the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who  i  serv¬ 
ing  as  secretary  of  the  Grocery  Division  of  tb  Ohio 
Fair  Trade  Committee.  Mr.  Trumbull  has  lonj  advo¬ 
cated  resale  price  protection  contracting  as  a  leans 
for  stabilizing  marketing  conditions  in  the  grot  y  in¬ 
dustry,  and  was  instrumental,  with  the  assists  ce  of 
organized  retail  grocer  groups,  in  securing  the  t  nsent 
of  leading  manufacturers  to  engage  in  such  ma'  eting 
practices  in  Ohio  as  a  means  of  determining,  inder 
actual  operating  conditions,  the  sales  possibili  es  of 
such  merchandising  procedure.  The  retail  foot  trade 
of  Ohio  is  reported  to  be  closely  cooperatin;  with 
manufacturers  who  are  participating  in  the  t  irrent 
experiment. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 
es  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . 

Large.  No.  . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans _ _ 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  i  sq . . 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2b.... 
Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s.. 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No. ! 
No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 
No.  10 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..........« 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . „.... 

No.  2  Green  &  W^ite.. 
No.  10  . . . 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


0 


>aked.. 


BEin 


Whol' 
No. 
No. 
Std.  t 
No. 
No. 
Fanci 
No. 
No. 
Std.  i 
No 
No. 
Fane , 
No. 


•2d,  No.  2 _ 

^  ................... 


iced.  No.  2.. 


.90 

3.76 


.80 

3.60 


CAR 


Central 
Low  High 


Mo.  2 . 

.............  1.00  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.60 

4.50 

.70 

. . .  1 .20  . 

1.20 

3.76 

.65 

1  . 

...  ...  a  RO 

.  No.  2  ... 

. ,  fiK  . 

4  . . 

_  .8R  . 

.  3  !?R  3  9K 

ut,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

}  . 

i  : 

:  s 

1 1 

1 

.76 

2.76 

.85 

3.00 

.70 

3.00 


Std.  ; 

-d.  No.  2 _ 

«  .76 

No. 

........  3.60 

4.25 
.76 

3.25 

Std. 

No 

d,  No.  2 _ 

1  .... 

........  .66 

........  3.00 

.60 

2.75 

.70 

3.00 

PEAf 

XD  CARROTS 

Std. 

0 

55 

.80 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

Fane. 

o.  2 . . 

. 80 

1.05 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45 

2.56 

2.50 

2.60 

... _ 

. 

2.60 

2.60 

— 

— 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.70 

2.40 

2.50 

^60 

2.60 

ii-tttt 

2.35 

2.45 

sat.... 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 

2.25 

rri  riTi 

. 

2.00 

2.40 

1.85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.76 

1.06 

1.16 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

.60 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.85 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.62% 

.66 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.50 

2.76 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

4.50 

1.50 

6.76 

1.05 

4.76 

1.50 

1.25 

6.00 

1.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

5.26 

.85 

.96 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

3.76 

4.16 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

4.76 

1.50 

1.10 

1.16 

*".70 

.62% 

.65 

3.76 

3.00 

3.26 

1.40 

7.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.16 

6.76 

6.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

.85 

.90 

1.12%  . 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

3.76 

4.00 

.77% 

3.76 

.80 

4.25 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.95 

3.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


of  t  .  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quo-  tions  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quo!.. .-ions  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Cer  ial”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
Stat  s;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Eastern 


Central 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2_. . 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2.._. 

No.  10 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

Na  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2...... _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..„.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.85 

.95 

_  4.50 

5.00 

4.76 

5.76 

.76 

4.50 

.75 


.62^  .80 

4.26  . 

.65  . 

4.00  . 

. 

4.50  5.00 

.76  .86 

4.60  . 

.70  .77% 


.80  . 

4.26  . 

.72y2  .80 

3.85  4.25 

.67%  . 


.82% 


.65  .70 

3.60  4.86 

.60  .62% 

3.25  3.75 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU.... 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.70 


.85 

2.60 


.75 

4.00 

.55 

3.00 


.85 

4.60 

.75 

4.00 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....„, 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s...... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,-  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  la . 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s...,™_ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2a.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 


No.  10  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  2b..„,. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.....„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

10s  . . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

Na  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  ....... 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 


.80 

4.50 

.70 

4.25 

.65 

3.76 

.80 


.96 

5.00 

.90 

5.00 


.95 


.65 

3.76 

.60 

3.50 


.70 

4.50 

.70 

4.00 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.15  1.15 


1.20 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.02% 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.95 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

.82% 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.80 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

5.00 

5.76 

6.00 

5.25 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

.96 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.05 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

'  1.20 

1.30 

.75 

.77% 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.86 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

•seas 

6.26 

_ 

6.00 

5.25 

5.50 

6.50 

.... 

4.76 

6.00 

4.50 

5.50 

.80 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.... 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.65 

.62% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

. 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

Ill 

3.50 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.95 

_ 

.41% 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

. 

2.10 

2.50 

3.50 

.57% 

.65 

2.70 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.86 

2.60 

3.00 

2.40 

2.60 

.52% 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

— 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.80 

2.50 

2.45 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

.60 

.67% 

.55 

.65 

.95 

1.10 

.82% 

.90 

.82%  .87% 

1.16 

1.25 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65 

2.76 

3.76 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.76 

.90 

.95 
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Eastern 
I.ow  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 70  .70 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 82Vj  .87»/2 

No.  8  . 96  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75  . 

No.  2^  . . . . 97M!  1.10 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . .  3.25  3.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .80  . 

No.  2%  _ 1.20  . 

No.  8  _ _ 


XNO.  lU  — . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  _ 70  .80 

Na  2%  _ 1.00  1.25 

No.  8  . -  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  3.50 

Std.,  No.  1 . .40  . 

No.  2  . - . fiO  .65 

No.  2%  . 85  .90 

No.  8  . . . . -  .97  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B . .  .37  Vj  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40  .45 

No.  2  . 45  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  . .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 3.75  3.75 


Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

1.60 

1.05 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 

.80  .95 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.25 

3.75 

4.00 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

3.25 

3..50 

2.76 

2.85 

.42  V. 

With 

.60 

puree 

.621/2 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.90 

.77 

.82% 

3.C0 

2.65 

2.75 

.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.62  >5 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

..50 

.52% 

..55 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

.65 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 
No.  10,  water.. 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.90 

3.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Std. . 

.65 

3.00 

.60 

s’’** 

No.  10  . . . 

2.75 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy,™.... 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  _ 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


Florida 


Texas 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2V^..„ . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup — ™... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.70 

1.4.5 

1.3214 


4.60  5.35 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%™. . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


2.75  3.00 


1.50  1.55 

1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 

California 


.47% 

.87  V. 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

;.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.10 

.44 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.60 

.57% 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.75 

.80 

;.oo 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.32% 

1.65 

1.35 

1.25 

3.25 
5.60 
3.25 


1.70 

1.55 


3.50 

5.75 

3.50 


1.35 

1.15 

1.05 

.771/0 

l.CO 

4.50 

4.00 


1.45 

1.30 

1.10 

.80 

1.10 

4.75 

4.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  214 _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  . . .  . ' " 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8 _  _ 

No.  10.  water..........,..™„.™_ .  . 

No.  2,  PreeerTed....o .  .  . " 

No.  2,  Syrup . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

2  . . . .  1.35  1.45  1.45  1.50 

No.  10  . .  4.85  5.75  5.50  6.00 


We  Coast 
Low  High 


2.00  2.20 

7.50  7.75 


1.10  1.15 

4.00  iTs 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07V.  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  *  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07  V.  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.85  *  6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  ;;;;;;; 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . . 


Tio 

5.50 


1.20 

1.35 

U5 

6.00 

6.00 

2.00 

2.10 

1.90 

2.00 

1.75 

1.80 

1.50 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2. 


No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.45 

1.50 

7.25 

7.60 

5.00 

7.26 

7.50 

5.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

1.65 

7.00 

1.65 

7.00 

2.10 

2.10 


6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12V'  . 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb .  6.50 

%  lb . 3.25 

%  lb .  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 95 

6  oz . 1.15 

8  oz.  .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium . . . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


6.50 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwe.st  Selects 

1.05 

.95  . 

1.00  . 

1.15 

1.25 

2.10 

1.60 

1.75 

2.20 

1.90  . 

1.8;-. 

1.95 

1.4(. 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

l.Oi 

1.05 

.S' 

2.0 

2.15 

.9 

.95 

1.61 

1.75 

Southern 
1.10  1.20 

1.15  1.25 

1.20  1.30 

.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  ZVi  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.66 

5.85 


6.10 


%  Oil,  Key . . .  4.25  4.50 

V  Oil,  Keyless .  3.60  4.00 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

'4  Oil,  Carton .  4.50  6.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90  3.25 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 


L7  L70 

3.1  3.20 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


.52%  _ 
.72%  ... 
1.05  ... 

1.50  ... 

2.40  ... 

6.00 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s... 


V..S  . 

14  s  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


lO.C 

11.45 

6.6 

6.30 

3.8. 

4.15 

9.5 

10.65 

5.0 

5.75 

3.5' 

3.75 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES.  CORN  SHAKERS. 


A'.  SIVES. 

Dev/  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Al  STERS  tor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frar.  Mamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AC'iATORS 

Han;  ‘‘on  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
('j.nnery  Supplies. 

BEA.N  snipper.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerliivChapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholiii-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  F.obins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BRCKHRS. 

Phillip  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BUB  /iRS,  Oil,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  '  ,  Dins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAL  TAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Came:  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAI  :D  FOODS. 

Phillip  acklng  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillip  ales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAT  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

Amer;  .  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Contir.  al  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crowr.  an  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heeki:  an  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Natior  'an  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelp  an  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillip  an  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAf  SALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewe  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAI  STING  MACHINERY. 

Came.  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAI  ASHING  MACHINES. 

^ish  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

K.  ains  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapsoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Cliicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-f^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.;  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAaS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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msEcncioEs. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Caiiners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenxamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  S  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  La^l  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-&ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steal  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamiltor  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wii. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianafiolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamllt^  i,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Inc 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  \ 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  '  s. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  ’  .• 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Sdott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


For  Fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Pu  rce, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem/  New  Jersey 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


They  Call  it 
"FORCED  DRAFT " 
in  the  Navy.. 


QaU  SPEED  Lf  ANY 
"NATIONAL" 

KeeftA.  th^  Pace! 


-but  TOtt'RE  in 

highspeed 

Ashore! 

PEAK  of  the  SEASON  to  You! 

"NATIONAL"  will  help  -  with  constant 
readiness  to  SERVE  -  with  quick  CAN 
deliveries  -  with  accurate  mechanical 
support  and  technical  advice! 

NATIONAL 

CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORA  ON 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  ITY 


Sales  Oiiices  and  Plants  •  New  York  City 
Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton  )hio 


